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Big car comfort plus 






The way some people talk you’d think British Industry 
hadn’t made any progress since Grandfather was a boy. 
This, in spite of Mulberry Harbour, Radio Location 

and all the other war-time achievements. The trouble, 
of course, is that while operating under the constant 
threat of enemy air attack Industry had to keep quiet 
about what it was doing and where it was doing it. 
Feeling not the least bit old-fashioned ourselves, 


when it comes to fastening devices and modern 





: Lubrication refinements ensurin, 
’ ; A better-than-ever Austin Twelve longer bearing life ; protected pwn 
assembly methods, we're always ready to swop | valves ; rubber tensioner for timing 
| h f pre giving quieter pore see 5 

: : softer’ engine mountings ; redesigne | 
makes its debut, wit roomy comfort final drive and propeller shaft for i 
smoother running; improved gear- j 
box ; Cam gear steering ; extensiveiy 
| for five passengers, ample luggage space, sound insulated jody; — anti-roll 

torsion bars; seating and interior 
planned for added comfort. 


H iSi se Price (at Works) £415 (plus ; 
a high cruising speed and complete ea Frist Le Miarta) GS totes eopren 


better job of it—will help to show the world that In addition to this Twelve, the 
of control. Among the many advances Austin programme comprises 8, 10 


British Industry is still as young as it needs to be. oe EE: Sebo oer Se-tone 





ideas with enterprising manufacturers. Frequently 
we're able to suggest methods, which — by saving 


time on assembly work while making an even 


@ Ask your local Austin Dealer 
for more details. 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS,LTD., BIRMINGHAM (6 K4 N 
The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau, is willing to co-operate with manu- J A US Tin — you can depend on it f 


facturers and others who are interested in modern fastening devices and assembly methods. | 





contributed by war experience are: 
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We may often have been guilty of stressing the reliability of Perkins Diesel engines— 














but rarely has there been a more striking tribute to this reliability than in the 


extract from “THE COMMERCIAL MOTOR" reproduced beiow 


see ail ee | WX aN 





Even a tube may get upset 


When an engineer talks about ‘ upsetting’ something he doesn’t 
mean that he’s omitted to notice his wife’s new hat. He probably 
means that he wishes to alter the shape of a steel tube. Steel 
tubes can be frightfully upset, and this is a good thing for the 


motor industry because it means that axles, torque tubes and 


nn 
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propeller shafts no longer break down under the continual stress 





of being married to a high-powered lorry. There’s a moral to oe 

. y \ 
this story. We know that every day, work schedules, customers, 
and managing directors (in that order) are being upset because 

: ; ‘ : “BECAUSE IT WAS CONVENIENT.” .. “He (Me. ouch, Lostwithiel, 
of weaknesses which could be cured by steel tubes in one form : a > oa 

: Cornwall), has had excellent service from the Perkins ‘P6" Engine. The first of 

or another. ‘Tubes Ltd. possess the necessary guiding knowledge and these units to be fitted in one of his Commers has run for over 200,000 miles at a 


negligible cost for maintenance. It has now gone to be reconditioned, not because 


experience but what they don’t know is what’s upsetting you in your 
business. They are always very ready to listen. 


inoworioonoe ROBES LIMITED 


it needed it, but because it was convenient.” 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1946. 


THE OPENING OF LONDON’S NEW CIVIL AERODROME: LORD WINSTER BIDDING FAREWELL TO “STAR LIGHT.” 


On January 1, the first air-liner left London's new civil aerodrome, Heath Row, “* Star Light," and stated that the air-liner would be taking off from the finest runway 
on a proving flight in preparation for a freight and passenger service to Buenos Aires. in the world and that no airport abroad would be superior to Heath Row when it was 
Lord Winster, Minister of Civil Aviation, was present to bid farewell to the Lancastrian completed. Air Vice-Marshal Bennett stressed the speed and comfort of the aircraft 
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ICASSO is news again. That, at least, is en- 
couraging. A year ago Von Rundstedt was 
news, and pretty formidable news at that. To-day 
scarcely anyone in England can remember whether 
any particular German general, however many 
hundreds of thousands he may have slain in his recent 
heyday—von Bock or Kleist or Guderian—is even 
alive : shot by his own hand, fallen in battle, arraigned 
as a war criminal, or merely incarcerated in some 
Lakeside hotel. They are all as harmless now as 
mice—for the moment, indeed, even more harmless. 
They were not harmless a year ago. The menace 
to-day, according to my more respect- 
able daily paper—I sport two, a 
respectable and a vulgar one—is, or 
rather are, Picasso and Matisse. 
These are the fellows who now 
imperil us. Their paintings, I am 
assured, have insulted my intelli- 
gence, are imperilling my morals, 
have affronted my human dignity. 
If that is all that threatens us we 
have little, it seems to me, to fear. 
After blitzes and rocket-bombs and 
doodle-bugs, we can face whole 
galleries of modernistic artistry with- 
out a tremor. ‘“‘ Sheep may safely 
graze!’”’ 

However, it is amusing that 
Picasso and Matisse should still be 
regarded--and feared—as modernistic. 
If ever two artists have dated in 
their own lifetimes, it seems to be 
they. During the past six years they 
have not, apparently, gone forward, 
but very understandably, as I think, 
gone back to a happier age. This 
latest exhibition - recalls, with an 
almost frightening nostalgia, the 
advance-guard of the Café Royal in 
carefree 1912. Theirs is the New 
Art, exaggerated by the nostalgic 
yearnings of four horrible years of 
Nazi rule and imposed bootjack 
philosophy — harking back to the 
Edwardian Era. It is almost as 
though Mr. James Gunn, driven half- 
crazy by an eternity of aerial bom- 
bardments, black-outs and more than 
Crippsian austerities, and passionately 
craving for the rich flamboyance of 
the years in which he grew up, had 
reverted to the style and subject- 
matter of the late Sir Edward Poynter. 
The effect under the iron and embit- 
tered circumstances of to-day is 
charming, but somehow a little 
pathetic. It is like childhood re- 
membered in the last hours of life. 

Artists, visual or otherwise, are 
to be judged by two standards— 
what they say and how they say it: 
their subject-matter and their tech- 
nique. Viewed purely from the 
artist's point of view, the latter [is 
obviously a -great deal more im- 
portant than the former. After 
all, it is this that distinguishes them 
as artists, that sets them apart from 
all the thousands or millions of 
other human beings who share the 
same ideas but lack their uncanny skill in expressing 
them. On the other hand, taking the long view, 
subject-matter is extremely important too. No 
artist, however great his technical skill, is likely to 
be remembered by posterity unless he is intensely 
interested in ideas that interest, not only his con- 
temporaries, but men in all ages. There are parts 
of Shakespeare, particularly in his earlier plays, that 
are almost unreadable to-day; they appealed in- 
tensely to Elizabethans, to whom they seemed bril- 
liantly clever or apposite (like Mr. Noel Coward's 
playg to us), but they mean nothing to men of a 
different age. On the other hand, there is much of 
Shakespeare—the bulk of it—which is as interesting 
to us as it was to the contemporary audiences who 
first saw it. It is not his text alone, it is his subject- 
matter that has an eternal, or comparatively eternal, 


crater into 


N.B.-—Reproductions and quotations from * 


RESEMBLING THE AFTERMATH OF A BOMBING ATTACK ON A TRAIN: 
SHOWING THE 50-YARD CRATER AND TANGLED MASSES OF STEELWORK AND TORN-UP EARTH AFTER 
Re ye EXPLOSION OF AN AMMUNITION TRAIN 

Rescue gangs wor for hours amid detonating matin and flames after ammunition 

a railway siding near Cadley, in Savernake Forest, on 
off for some hours and the vil 
seven injured, and a military inquiry into the cause of the ex 

dozen or more wagons disappeared can 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


currency. One has only to compare Shakespeare in 
this respect with any of his gifted and once immensely 
popular contemporaries—with Marlowe or Ben Jonson, 
for instance—to realise the full truth of this. 

Of the technical skill of Picasso and Matisse there 
can, I think, be no doubt. Judged by any standard 
of artistry they are masters ; they have long towered 
in this respect over most of their European contem- 
poraries. They are probably among the greatest 
imaginative masters of colour and form of any age. But 
whether their subject-matter will be of the slightest 
interest to posterity is another matter altogether ; and, 





of Cadley had to 
seen Ad. 4 of the 


if it is not, they will not be remembered in a hundred 
or even fifty years time by anyone except a few 
historically-minded art students. Personally, I am 
inclined to view the latest exhibition of their work as 
evidence that the subject-matter of their art has no 
permanent survival value, though such evidence is 
far from being conclusive. This is not primarily 
on account of any change in their work, though there 
may have been such changes, but of the passage of 
time itself. That passage, it must be remembered, 
has been intensified to an almost incalculable degree 
during the past six years; without realising it, we 
have lived through a whole age. I sometimes feel, 
as I walk about our 1946 capital or countryside, as 
remote from the England of my boyhood as that 
England was remote from the England of the medieval 
cathedrals. Since 1914, and still more since 1939, 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


IN SAVERNAKE FOREST. 


had to te cordoned 


uary 2. An area of 9 square miles 
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time has multiplied its pace a hundredfold. And it 
has left, as I see, Picasso and Matisse—those talented, 
elderly, youthful gentlemen—in a world of far away 
and long ago. They are not ahead of the times ; 
they are not even abreast of them; they are far 
behind them. 

At the time that their exhibition was exciting 
London, the exhibition of another artist was passing, 
outside military circles, almost unnoticed. I do not 
know whether by technical standards—of which I 
am no judge—Mr. Edward Seago is any great per- 
former. His work will certainly not live long if not ; 
time and the judgment of his fellow- 
artists will decide that. But whatever 
his relationship in technique to the 
two great European masters of whom 
I have been writing, in subject- 
matter he is far nearer the true spirit 
of this age than they. For that 
age, as I have said, is a new age, 
a revolutionary © one, particularly 
revolutionary by the cultural stan- 
dards of such old masters as Picasso. 
It is an age that thinks not in terms 
of futuristic cubes and mathema- 
tical patterns—begotten, like Alice 
in Wonderland, by imaginative 
genius out of a period of unique 
security—but in those of the grim 
realities to which for youth to-day 
life has been reduced. It cannot 
afford artistic or intellectual fantasies 
any more than a hungry navvy, 
thrown on the labour market in the 
Victorian heyday, could afford them. 
With life ever ready to spring at 
it, it cannot take its eye off life for a 
moment. It loses much, of course, 
by this austere concentration, but it 
gains, I think, something too. It 
keeps its eye on the subject: what 
the sheltered and luxuriant Vic- 
torians and Edwardians and the 
Georgians and Neo-Georgians scarcely 
ever did or needed to do. And those 
who represent it in art keep their eye 
on the subject too. Mr. Seago does. 

If anyone in a hundred years 
time wants to discover what young 
England was thinking, feeling and 
doing between 1939 and 1945—and 
I fancy a good many may want to 
do so, for History with a big H was 
made in those years—he will find it 
in Mr. Seago’s drawings and paintings. 
Mr. Seago began the war witha vol- 
ume of sketches and paintings pub- 
lished, in conjunction with the Poet 
Laureate, in 1942 and drawn, I fancy, 
somewhat earlier, entitled ‘‘ A Gen- 
eration Risen.’’ Nothing that I know 
so well expresses the dark shades, 
the grim endurances, the cold dis- 
comfort and the resolution of those 
early and middle years of war than the 
pictures in this slim volume. Here, 
seen through its unconscious but 
realistic eyes, is fighting, working 
England at the hour when the whole 


city to fight and work: the crowded 
khaki figures, laden with burdens, in the grim stations— 
the fag in the lip, the tousled lock of hair, the set, indomi- 
table chin; the pilot, with narrowed eyes, on his way 
from briefing-room to aircraft ; the London ambulance- 
driver, with her young face made prematurely old— 
and wise—by her searing, burning experience. 
Mr. Seago’s latest exhibition, shown when the war 
is over, reveals the same awareness of the world 
about him: this time of drawings and paintings 
made during the Italian campaign—the gun detach- 
ments in the cold mountains, silent, wakeful; the 
lorries in the mud ; the hopeless line of refugees ; the 
ruined, lifeless houses ; the mud, the rain, the inter- 
minable dearth of everything save death and destruc- 
tion and the invincible spirit and resolution of man. 
Here, in that ancient rediscovery, is the spirit of our 
age, and here is an artist who reveals it. 


The ‘Mlustrated ‘London News" of One Hunprep Yrars Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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LONDON’S BID FOR AIR TRAFFIC: VIEWS OF THE NEW AIRPORT, HEATH ROW. 








A GENERAL VIEW OF HEATH ROW, LONDON’S NEW AIRPORT, WHICH COVERS AN AREA OF 1500 ACRES AND IS TWO-AND-A-HALF MILES LONG, THE MAIN RUNWAY BEING 
3000 YARDS LONG AND 100 YARDS WIDE, AND SPECIALLY STRESSED TO TAKE THE HEAVIEST AIRCRAFT AS YET VISUALISED. 


OPENED ON JANUARY 1, WHEN THE LANCASTRIAN AIR-LINER “STAR LIGHT” LEFT ON A FLIGHT TO SOUTH AMERICA: AN AERIAL VIEW OF HEATH ROW, THE NEW AIRPORT 
NEAR HOUNSLOW, FROM WHICH WILL BE OPERATED A SERVICE TO BUENOS AIRES AFTER A SERIES OF PROVING FLIGHTS HAVE BEEN MADE. 


Heath Row, near Hounslow, the new airport for London, was started in May 1944, and 
by this summer it is hoped that the three runways will be in service. The main runway 
has already been completed and, on January 1, the Lancastrian air-liner “ Star “Light,” 
captained by Air Vice-Marshal D. C. T. Bennett, former head of the R.A. F. Pathfinder Force, 
took off on a proving flight to Buenos Aires carrying a crew of eight and ten passengers. 


After a series of such flights, British South American Airways intend to open a new service 
to Buenos Aires for freight and passengers. Lord Winster, Minister of Civil Aviation, and 
Sir William Hildred, Director-General of Civil Aviation, were present to speed the air-liner 
on its way, the former expressing the‘ determination of Britain to play the same ieading 
part in the air as it had always played on the sea." 
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vos - a SIAM, NOW AT PEACE WITH BRITAIN: SCENES 
: gots REMODELLED CITY, WHERE OLD BUILDINGS 


N_ Anglo-Siamese 

peace agreement 
was signed on January 1 
at Government House, 
Singapore, thus ending 
thie state 6f war 
between the two coun- 
tries. Siam declared 
war on Great Britain 
in January 1942. The 
terms of the agreement 
are not onerous—Siam 
has to hand over her 
surplus of rice up to a 
maximum of 1,500,000 
tons, and for the next 
twenty-one months 
allows Great Britain 
to purchase all rice 
surplus to her internal 
requirements. It is in- 
tended that these sur- 
pluses shall be used 
to feed the starving 
peoples of the East. 
In July 1943, Japan 
ceded four Malay and 
two Shan States to 
Siam, and these are 
to be restored to 
Britain with compensa- ae sai se . 
mg for loss ordamage 4 RICE BEING LOADED ON TO BARGES IN BANGKOK. SIAM IS TO HAND OVER 
of property. {it is in- 1,500,000 TONS OF RICE AND SELL ANY OTHER SURPLUS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
} teresting to note that { 
A CARGO OF CUSTARD APPLES ON A CANAL IN BANGKOK, CAPITAL /' this agreement is the 
OF THE FIRST ENEMY COUNTRY TO SIGN PEACE WITH BRITAIN. [Continued below. 
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THE WATCH-TOWER OF AN OLD BANGKOK FORT, BUILT NEARLY TWO CENTURIES AGO if 
% 


TO DEFEND THE CITY. MODERNISATION PLANS SCHEDULE SUCH RELICS FOR PRESERVATION. ‘ 


AN ULTRA-MODERN - BAR, WITH A SHOP FRONT OF BLACK GLASS AND CHROMIUM, ‘pacssonrsntrssressussesnesrnsnssest 
AND FITTED WITH AIR-CONDITIONING .PLANT, IN PARTLY-MODERNISED BANGKOK. 
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PUBLIC CONVEYANCE TRICYCLES, WHOSE HIRE COSTS ABOUT E ENPENCE AN HOUR 


{ ON THE MEMORIAL BRIDGE, BANGKOK, BUILT IN 1932 IN MEMORY OF KING RAMA I. 
» 


ee semmmnmrseammmnene at 
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% oh ae . Continued.) 
_——— _ — = ~ first instrument bringing the state of war with an enemy country to an end. Our photographs 
; were taken in Bangkok, capital of Siam, which has a population of 1,000,000 people, of whom 
BUAN HUA SENG CORNER, IN THE HEART OF OLD BANGKOK, SCHEDULED FOR MODERNISA- 800,000 were Siamese and the remainder Chinese, Filipinos, Indians and pana mg with a small 
. TION UNDER FAR-REACHING PLANS BEGUN IN 1940 BUT INTERRUPTED BY THE WAR. number of Europeans at the time Japan entered the war. Early in 1940, the Siamese Govern- 
. ipa eo maw ment, under the leadership of the Premier, Field-Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, embarked on 
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FROM THE CAPITAL, BANGKOK, A PARTIALLY saan — 
RUB SHOULDERS WITH ULTRA-MODERN SHOPS. 


Continued.) 
responsible for the 
design of these build- 
ings is MiyApai Wongse, 
who was educated in 
France and_ studied 
modern art in England 
and France. He estim- 
ated that if his plans 
had not been inter- 
rupted by the war, 
another year’s work 
would have enabled the 
buildings in Rajadm- 
neon Avenue to be com- 
pleted. After signing 
the peace agreement 
for Siam Prince Viwat 
said : ‘‘ Siam is jealous 
of her political inde- 
pendence and anxious 
about economic recon- 
struction. ... With the 
opening of the New 
Year Siam is beginning 
a new chapter in her 
history. We are con- 
fident that in this chap- 
ter friendship with the 
British Commonwealth 
and Empire will find 
: a prominent place.” 
Sapeeniaensonntnniningaatitiomighiaiede + . India has also signed 


\, ICE CREAM BEING SOLD IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF BANGKOK FROM A PORTABLE the peace agreement, 


r¢ STALL, WHICH IS CARRIED FROM PLACE TO PLACE ON THE TRADER’S SHOULDERS. and Australia is dis- (i. CSR iter BPR TERN I I Ot tno a 
a cussing terms with 
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‘\) OLD AND NEW: A MODERN LIGHT STANDARD IN BANGKOK 
SURMOUNTED BY A FIGURE REPRESENTING A MYTHICAL BIRD. 


IN CONTRAST TO THE WATCH-TOWER ON THE LEFT: THE MODERN HOME OF MIU APAI 
WONGSE, THE ARCHITECT WHO HAS DESIGNED MANY OF BANGKOK’S BUILDINGS. 


—— as sauenuraseraanaavonney soar tune meacamnanen eeeeyennanenennntre 


A TYPICAL SHOP IN THE CHINESE MAPEET AT BANGKOK, WHERE WIDELY-ASSORTED 
STOCKS OF GOODS HANG WITHIN REACH OF CUSTOMERS ON THE PAVEMENTS. 


snk syoseanncatnatoveutesntaaat 








A COMPLETED PORTION OF THE PARTLY-REMODELLED RAJADMNEON AVENUE, BANGKOK. 
THE ARCHITECT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MODERNISATION IS MIU APAI WONGSE. 


a gigantic plan to remodel and modernise the capital. The photographs reproduced on these 
pages show what had been accomplished up to December 1941, and also indicate what still 
remained to be done. Bangkok's newest street, Rajadmneon Avenue, will have ten buildings 
when completed—five on either side, each building containing eleven shops and five flats. A 


Memorial to Democracy was erected in the centre of the Avenue in 1941. The architect (6 encom - ————— 
(Continued above. 


INSIDE A MODERN STORE IN ‘BANGKOK: THE REMODELLED RAJADMNEON AVENUE 
FEATURES SMART SALONS AND SHOPS, WHERE WESTERN STYLES ARE IN GENERAL FAVOUR. 
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“FRANCOIS VILLON”: By D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not reproduced from the book. 


N spite of the paper shortage, and the still graver shortage 
of binders, some of the better books of the last genera- 

tion are coming to the surface again. I reviewed here the 
other day a new and enlarged edition of Mrs. Gretton’s 
loving and microcosmic book on Burford: now there 
lies before me (to use an unintentionally ambiguous phrase) 
a new edition of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s book on Villon, 
which first appeared in 1928. It is a thorough and well- 
documented book: and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on expending a quota of material upon it rather 
than on something with the sole merit of novelty. It is 
exasperating to go into a bookshop and ask for (to take 
an extreme, and doubtless unreal, example) the works of 
Shakespeare, and get the reply: ‘“ Very sorry, Sir, it’s 
out of print and we don’t know when the next supplies are 
coming ; but there is a very nice book here by Miss Muck.” 
And yet ... and yet. I read this book when it first 
came out, and thought it extremely well done. The author 
had put “ all he ’d got.” into the reconstruction of Villon’s 
life and of the medizval Parisian background to his life. 
But to-day, looking at it again, I feel rather weak. “‘ Oh 
Lord!” think I, “ I’ve read all I ever want to read about 
Villon; there ’s nothing new to be discovered about him 
and nothing new to be said; he was a man of genius who 
sank into the gutter and grew a few exquisite flowers in 
the mud.” Or perhaps stones, as Mr. Belloc puts it in 
his Preface: ‘“‘ They say that when men find diamonds 
in primitive fashion, they scrouch and grope in thick, 
greasy clay till 





it ,is marble, it fis 
granite, which 
survives.”’ 

“ Charity,” 
“relief,” “vigour ” : 


repeats; and they 
definitely indicate 





the best of Villon’s 
verse. ‘* Apart from 
all this,” says: Mr, 
Belloc, ‘* Villon is’ 
also the ending of 
the Middle Ages. 
The verse is the 
living voice of a 
man speaking right 
out of fifteenth- 
century Paris, as 
though you heard 
him at your elbow. 
But were I to 
follow up the 
fascination of the 
historical, of the 
picture from the 
past, I should 
make this Preface 
much too long— 
with kennels and 











Thieves, highwaymen, murderers and hospitable pro- 
stitutes may seem rather a romantic lot when they are 
500 vears removed from us; and Villon’s genius was such 








SOME RECIPIENTS OF NEW YEAR HONOURS.’ 






































ot ail nations, 
and the _ black- 
marketeers in 
cosmetics and 
drinks. But his asso- yr. p. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS, 
ciates were as low as THE AUTHOR OF THE STUDY OF 
their modern equiva- y_L0N REVIEWED ON THIS PACE. 
lents: and he, a great Best known to the general public as 
man gone wrong, was a satirist and humorous columnist in 
really the supreme “ op- “The Tatler and B »” Mr. 


posite number ” of those > eT toe laeiletel cue: 
men of the ‘nineties who _ jects, including Ronsard, x 
died of drugs or drink and the Emperor Charles V. 


or threw’ themselves 

into the Seine or finished in madhouses, leaving behind 
them a few perfect fragments in prose or verse. The bold 
bookworms who royster at second-hand with Villon 
and his Margot would, had they known him to-day, have 
said: “Poor old Francis; he might easily have been 
the greatest artist of his time; but was simply hopeless 
and had the ‘mostalgie de la boue’ and we could do 
nothing for him except lend him an occasional quid 
(Villon’s vulgar word) when he was on his uppers.”” That 
last phrase, too, is deliberate: Mr. Lewis has little opinion 
of Villon’s English translators, but thinks the best of them 
to be W. E.- Henley, who translated one of his poems 
into thieves’ slang. 

Yet I don’t think that Rossetti and Swinburne did 
badly. Mr. Lewis 
says of Swin- 
burne: “The 
Swinburne version 
of the Ballade of 
the Hanged I have 
included as_ well, 
suppressing my per- 
sonal feelings about 
‘yea, perdie,’ 
which affects me 





minded me of 
many ‘things, he 
has never reminded 
me of a maiden 
lady in New Eng- 
land, or even 
Old England. And, 
granted the 
difficulties of all 
verse translation, 
let alone that of 
translation across 
the gulf between 
centuries and 
civilisations, I 
still cannot help 








aistic padding 
for rhyme which 
reminds Mr. 
Lewis of those 
Transatlantic 














gables, spires, black 
icy water, Paris 
under a snowy winter of Louis XI.” But even then, in the age 
of “ Quentin Durward,” was it always icy or snowy in Paris ? 
No: but one cannot conceive Villon, when one reads his life, 
against the background of a Parisian spring, with the air 
odorous with lilacs and horses. Crooked alleys on cold nights ; 
stabbings, thefts, skulkings from authority; sentences of 
death ; escapes from justice, with comrades swinging on 
bitter gallowsvand crows pecking their eyes out; refuges 
in stinking slums with squalid women : these things indicate 
the atmosphere in which those Ballades came to life, 
written by a man who could not escape from the squalor, 
sometimes to rejoice in it (and fat Margot), 
but always hankered after things beyond and the beauties 
of Old Time. He lived, so far as we know, for only thirty- 
two years. Because he lived long ago, and in a Paris 
which was as surely destroyed by the Revolution and 
Baron Hausmann as London was destroyed by the Great 
Fire of 1666, he is credited with all the mediaval grandeur 
of the town. But I wonder what Mr. Lewis and Mr. Belloc 
would have said about him bad he lived in London or in 
Paris in the ‘nineties of the last century, led the same sort 
of life, and left the same all-too-sparse assembly of poems ? 


—_ 





* “ Francois Villon.” By D, B. Wyndham Lewis. With a Preface 
by Hilaire Belloc, Map of Paris in 1530. (Sheed and Ward ; 15s.) 














that he might have made the most poignant ballades, 
full of clarity, relief and vigour, had he been living to-day 
in the underworld of burgling and purse-snatching deserters 


spinsters : 


The rain has washed and laundered us all five, 
And the sun dried and blackened ; yea, perdie, 
Ravens and pies with beaks which rend and rive 
Have dug our eyes out, and plucked off for fee 
Our beards and eyebrows ; never are we free, 
Not once, to rest ; but here and there still sped, 
Drive at its wild will by the wind’s change led, 
More pecked of birds than fruits on garden-wall : 
Men, for God's love, let no gibe here be said, 
But pray to God that he forgive us all. 


Swinburne, like Rossetti and Stevenson, did his best 
to introduce Villon to the British public; Gautier and his 
contemporaries (as Marot long before him) had to revive 
him in France. And the translations of Swinburne and 
Rossetti were at least good enough to send intelligent 
young people to the originals : which is more than could 
be said for the more extensive translations of the laborious 
John Payne. 

All the same, I prefer Villon’s verses to his conflicts with 
justice ; as also Shakespeare’s to his mortgages and suits 
with tenants. A poet lives most truly in his work: which 
sentence, or I’m a Dutchman, might make a refrain to 
a Ballade. 













written by maiden 
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A BLACK WEEK OF RAILWAY COLLISIONS. 


NORTHWOOD HILLS AND TRENT. VALLEY. 


THE METROPOLITAN LINE TRAIN COLLISION AT NORTHWOOD HILLS, MIDDLESEX : 
SHOWING HOW THE BAKER STREET-AYLESBURY TRAIN RAN INTO THE REAR OF A 
WATFORD TRAIN HALTED BY SIGNALS. DECEMBER 31. 


THE TRENT VALLEY RAILWAY DISASTER: A NIGHT PICTURE SHOWING THE ENGINE 
OF THE FLEETWOOD-LONDON FISH EXPRESS STILL EMBEDDED IN THE TELESCOPED 
CARRIAGES OF THE STAFFORD-NUNEATON TRAIN. JANUARY I. 


THE SCENE OF THE TRENT VALLEY RAILWAY DISASTER, IN WHICH AN L.M.S. FISH 
INTO THE REAR OF A LOCAL TRAIN STANDING AT THE PLATFORM 
OF TRENT VALLEY STATION. 


On Monday morning of December 31 there opened a black week of railway disasters, when on the 

Metropolitan line ie Northwood Hills and Northwood Stations the 8.36 Baker Street to 

Aylesbury train ran a nerve tas G10 Aldgate 0 Watterd tain, which had been stopped by 

of the stationary Aylesbury train were and 
passengers were killed and o injured. = 

following eveni place at Trent Valley Station, about a mile and 

a half Sutside “Lict field, on the main L.MS. po J RS Lg a F... ww 4 Nuneaton train, 


halted in the station, was putting down and 

Fleetwood-London, ran into the rear of it, about ‘an o'clock » = <r evening cits terrific impact. 

Owing to the holiday season the local train was not as en so, the death-roll 
was heavy, totalling twenty sead 2 at yb. date oe ae. 


EXPRESS RAN 


THE FERRYHILL SLEEPER DISASTER. 


THE FERRYHILL RAILWAY DISASTER: AN AERIAL PICTURE SHOWING THE WRECKED 
L.N.E.R. KING’S CROSS-NEWCASTLE SLEEPER AMONG THE DERAILED GOODS TRUCKS 
INTO WHICH IT CRASHED AT 60 M.P.H. JANUARY 5. 


THE PILED-UP COACHES OF THE KING'S CROSS-NEWCASTLE SLEEPER: A CLOSE-UP 
OF THE FERRYHILL DISASTER, IN WHICH MR, CHUTER EDE, THE HOME SECRETARY, 
ESCAPED WITH A SHAKING, 


TROOPS REMOVING A VICTIM FROM THE WRECKAGE OF THE KING'S CROSS-NEWCASTLE 
SLEEPER, WHICH CRASHED INTO DERAILED GOODS TRUCKS ON THE L.N.E.R. MAIN 
LINE AT FERRYHILL, A FEW MILES SOUTH OF DURHAM. 


Early on January 5, on the Saturday morning of the week which had started with the Northwood 
Hills and Trent Valley railway disasters, the King’s Cross-Newcastle sleeper had reached Browney 
Lewy oF a few miles south of Durham. Meanwhile, some wagons of as —_ bound goods train, 
which had * just left Ferryhill Station, became detached and derailed. Yr express crashed 
into these wagons. and ten bris was piled up 
to xX. height, the of thirty degrees. Passengers 
fo wor! wreckage and soldiers assisted in the rescue 
work. Among those travelling in the train was Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, who was 
on his way to his constituency of South Shields. The death-roll:at the date of writing had reached 
ten. One passenger in a sleeper was flung out of bed, i. not realising what had happened, got 
in again and resumed his sleep. 
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WHERE BRITISH 


WERE BRUTALLY MURDERED AFTER THEIR 
I2 MILES 


WHERE TWENTY-TW BRITISH AND INDIANS 
AIRCRAFT HAD CRASHED ON NOVEMBER 23: THE JUNGLE VILLAGE OF BEKASSI, 
FROM BATAVIA, SHOWING (RIGHT) AN INDIAN SENTRY 


sanenannennnnenee oo wen 


IN OPEN ORDER ACROSS THE PADDY FIELDS TOWARDS BEKASSI: INDIAN 
THE VILLAGE IN THE HOPE OF CAPTURING THE MURDERERS OF 
THEIR COMRADES, WHOSE BODIES WERE RECOVERED. 


MOVING 
TROOPS RAIDING 


EYE-WITNESS OF THE MASSACRE OF THE BRITISH AND INDIANS: AN INDONESIAN WOMAN, 
WIFE OF AN AMBONESE, EXPLAINS TO OFFICERS AND PRESS CORRESPONDENTS 
WHERE THE BODIES WERE BURIED IN BEKASSI, 


THE 


On November 23 last year a Dakota aircraft made a forced landing some three miles 
from Batavia airfield. A search party went out and found the bodies of three of the 
occupants not far from the aircraft, the remainder—eighteen Indian soldiers and four 
members of the crew-——-were carried off by a mob of Indonesian extremists. As there 
were rumours that these men had been brutally murdered, the Ist/16th Punjabs were 
sent out to raid Bekassi, a jungle village 12 miles from Batavia. This battalion, 
like the 2/Ist Punjab Regiment, who were the first troops to enter Singapore after 
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AND INDIANS WERE MASSACRED: 


nner 
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SCENES IN BEKASSI. 


ym rmeenanewmeenenteg WARREN 
A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION TO BEKASSI: THE 1st/16TH PUNJABS, WITH TANKS, HALTED 
OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE PRIOR TO MOVING IN. THEY DISCOVERED THE MUTILATED 
BODIES OF THE MISSING MEN IN A PIT. 
_— 


SOME YOUNG 
AN INDIAN 


SEARCHING THE VILLAGE, WHICH WAS FOUND TO BE EMPTY EXCEPT FOR 
MEN WHO CLAIMED TO BE MEMBERS OF THE INDONESIAN RED CROSS: 
SOLDIER APPROACHES A NATIVE HOUSE. 


THE TWO CELLS, EACH 6 FT. BY If FT., INTO WHICH THE TWENTY-TWO MEN WERE 
CRAMMED AND KEPT FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS BEFORE THEY WERE LED OUT ONE 
BY ONE TO BE MURDERED. 

5 

the surrender (not the R.A.F. Regiment as incorrectly stated in our issue of September 15 
last year), and were last reported to be in Surabaya, has done splendid work in Java, and 
on this occasion was able to rescue twenty prisoners from the village gaol. Among them 
was the wife of an Ambonese who had been an eye-witness of the massacre, and she was 
able to point out where the victims had been buried. The mutilated bodies were 
recovered and, as it was impossible to distinguish between British and Indians, they were 
cremated together. 
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SURABAYA: SCENES DURING THE: BATTLE FOR THE JAVANESE PORT. 





INDIAN TROOPS (LOWER RIGHT) ROLLING KEROSENE DRUMS TOWARDS A BARRIER THE COURTS OF JUSTICE, INDONESIAN HEADQUARTERS IN SURABAYA, GUTTED AND 
OF OVERTURNED CARS AND FURNITURE DURING THE STREET-FIGHTING FOR BURNING AFTER ARTILLERY FIRE BY THE FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION. THE INDONESIAN 
POSSESSION OF SURABAYA, CHIEF PORT OF JAVA, IN NOVEMBER. FLAG STILL FLEW (FOREGROUND) FROM GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


HESE photographs were 
taken during the battle 
for Surabaya, chief port and 
naval station of Java, during 
the advance of the Fifth 
Indian Division to také 
possession of the town from 
the Indongsians in Novem- 
ber. The resistance of the 
. extremists, it will be recalled, 
was stiff, though powerlesy 
against the advance of the 
Fifth Division. It was esti- 
mated that at the time of 
the battle there were up- 
wards of 20,000 armed Indo- 
nesians in Surabaya in a 
loose form of military organi- 
sation, and who were re- 
ceiving help from the 
Japanese, including the un- 
authorised handing over by 
Japanese troops of arms and 
equipment to the rebels. 
For this infringement of the 
terms of surrender, Lieut.- 
General Nagano, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese Sixteenth Army, 
and his Chief of Staff, Major- 
General Yamamoto, were 
arrested and flown to Singa- 
pore for investigation. Since 
the battle for Surabaya, 
the world has been shocked 
by unprovoked attacks by 
Indonesians on the occupants 
of internment camps. During 
his recent visit to Holland, 
Dr. van Mook, Lieutenant- 
Governor-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies, 
spoke in a broadcast of ‘ 
the need for co-operation “ mstianiieiiliehtdhine ant 
between the Dutch and me F a rise 
Seadiniialemen BRANCHES OF TREES STREWN ACROSS ‘“‘ NO MAN’S LAND,’ SOME OF THEM CONCEALING ANTI-TANK MINES, AT A STREET INTERSECTION 
IN SURABAYA. IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE SEEN AN AMBULANCE WAITING FOR CASUALTIES, 


ar 


TROOPS OF THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT PREPARING A BATTLE STATION IN BLACK SMOKE POURING FROM A SURABAYA TEXTILE WAREHOUSE WHICH INDONESIANS } 
A STREET IN SURABAYA DURING THE FIGHTING FOR POSSESSION OF THE PORT HAD SOAKED WITH PETROL AND SET ABLAZE. IN THE FOREGROUND 15 A MACHIN!I : 
AGAINST STIFF INDONESIAN RESISTANCE. GUN POST OF THE FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION, 
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J the Crimean Conference which began 
on February 4, 1945, it was decided 
that no State which had not declared war 
on Germany by March 1 should be repre- 
sented at the San Francisco Conference. In 
order to avoid this ban, Turkey formally 
declared war on Germany and Japan on 
February 23. There was nothing in the 
nature of pretence or propaganda about this 
action, but one may suppose the Turks 
thereby hoped also to avoid a denunciation on the part of 
the U.S.S.R. of the Treaty of Friendship between the two 
States. Moscow, however, did in effect denounce this 
treaty on March 1. Afterwards, suggestions as to the con- 
ditions of a fresh treaty were conveyed to Turkey. These 
were the retrocession of the frontier districts of Kars and 
Ardahan and the establishment of a Russian base on the 
Straits. Turkey refused to consider either, and the relations 
between her and the U.S.S.R., chilly throughout the war, 
became cold. The Black Sea districts mentioned had been 
Russian territory until after the First World War. Later 
last year unofficial claims to further territory were made in 
the Press of the Soviet Republic of Georgia and prominently 
quoted in that of Moscow. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


THE U.S.S.R.. TURKEY, AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 
World War, had the Straits been in Russian hands. Now, 
in their never-ending search for security they are eyeing 
the Straits once again. 

The Black Sea coast regions to which the claims have 
been advanced have a much smaller strategic significance. 
They are poor in communications because, for the most 
part, the country does not lend itself to the construction 
of roads and railways except at great cost, probably dis- 
proportionate to their economic return. And this I say 
despite the fact that this district contains considerable 
mineral wealth not fully exploited by reason of the poverty 
of its communications. At present, or recently, man- 
ganese is mined in small quantities near Trebizond ; some 





These included the district 








of Trabzon (Trebizond), and 
the most westerly name 








mentioned was that of 





a 
Giresun. To some observers = Wéerz4 





it seemed that these second 
claims, to districts which 
had ¢never been Russian, 
might have been made 
to establish a bargaining 
position, but this was not 
certain. 

That is one side of 
Soviet-Turkish relations as 
they stand at present. The 
question of the vilayets on 
the Black Sea coast is 
mainly, though not wholly, 
a matter directly concerning 
the two nations. The ques- 
tion of a Russian base on 
the Dardanelles is naturally 
much wider. It affects all 
nations of, or interested in, 
the Mediterranean and 
South-Eastern Europe; it 
is, in fact, a political and 
strategic question of world- 
wide significance. There 
is another Soviet-Turkish 
problem, which is also far- 
reaching, affecting Persia, 
Iraq, Syria, British interests 
in the Middle East, the 
oilfields, pipelines and com- 
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Trebizond and Artvin, and west of the 
point mentioned in the biggest Soviet claim, 
at Samsun. 

The great feature of the eastern littoral is 
the mountain range parallel to it, the spurs 
of which run right down to the shore. It 
used to be known to our geographers as the 
Pontine Mountains, but is now more often 
described by two names, the Cakirgol and the 
Tatus. This not only tends to cut the coast 
strip off from the interior, but also renders lateral communi- 
cation along the strip very difficult. There never has been, 
in fact, a good coast road, and though the Turks were working 
to make one a few years back, I do not suppose they have 
completed it. There is no coast railway, the nearest being 
that from Sivas to Erzincan, Erzurum, and Tiflis, which runs 
nowhere nearer than 75 miles from the sea in North-eastern 
Turkey, the most easterly rail communication with the coast 
being a branch from Sivas to Samsun. There is but one 
major road, but it is important in history and still so to-day 
from the economic point of view as well as the military. 
It is the highway from Trebizond, which scales the moun- 
tains at a height of 8000 ft. and runs to Erzurum, east of 

which it branches; the 

CRS! northern branch runs to 
Kars and thence across the 
Soviet frontier to Tiflis, the 
southern goes into Persia to 
Tabriz—the seat of the rebel 
movement in Azerbaijan— 
which is on the main road 
to Teheran. The other 
roads, from Giresun and 
Hopa into the interior, are 
poor mountain roads, 
which may be blocked alto- 
gether in the season of snow. 

It will thus be seen 
that it would be greatly 
to the advantage of any 
Power contemplating inva- 
sion of Turkey from the 
east to control an inland 
road as an adjunct to the 
route Tiflis-Kars-Erzurum. 
And a Power established 
in North Persia, or able to 
enter it whenever desired, 
would have at its disposal 
such a road, that which 
runs into Turkey south of 
Lake Van. In the First 
World War the Russians, 
then, as now, installed in 
North Persia, made use of 
both these roads. From 
Persia they followed the 
Lake Van road, to capture 
Bitlis. Advancing along the 
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munications of all this region. A MAP COVERING NORTH-EAST TURKEY, NORTH PERSIA, AND THE U.S.S.R. CAUCASIAN 
It is the revolt, regarded with GgorGIAN UNOFFICIAL CLAIMS ON TURKEY AND RECENT EVENTS IN PERSIAN AZERBAIJAN, DISCUSSED IN THE ARTICLE on Erzurum. They also took 


Soviet approbation, of the 

Northern Persian province 

of Azerbaijan against the Persian Government. The Soviet 
refused to allow the suppression of the revolt by Persian 
troops. The chief town of Azerbaijan, Tabriz, fell to the rebels 
on December 15. Now the whole province is in their hands, 
and signs have been reported that the revolt is spreading 
southward beyond its border. It is probably unjust to 
pretend that this dissident movement has been entirely 
created by the Soviet forces of occupation. It is very 
likely in part one more aspect of the widespread “‘ leftward ” 
movement in many parts of the world. But the Persian 
Government asserts that the rebels have been armed by 
the Russians. 

Moscow's motives in supporting the revolt in Azerbaijan 
may be in part purely ideological. They may also be 
to leave behind, when the evacuation of Persia takes place, 
an independent Persian State under Soviet influence. It is, 
however, clear that anything like a Soviet domination of 
Persian Azerbaijan, and still more, of course, a continued 
Soviet occupation, would put the Russians into a strategic 
position as regards the Mosul oilfields, which could not 
fail to be a matter of anxiety to the United Kingdom and 
the Empire. The effect on Turkey would also be unwelcome 
from her point of view. She would be cut off from Persia, 
and the extension of Soviet influence or power would for 
practical purposes extend her frontier with a stronger 
neighbour, always an uncomfortable state of affairs for 
a nation when that neighbour is making territorial claims 
upon it. If, for example, the U.S.S.R. were to decide on 
the employment of force in support of its claims to the 
Kars district, or even of the unofficial claims to the Black 
Sea vilayets further west, it would be in a much stronger 
position if it could point a second pistol at the area of Lake 
Van, instead of only one at the zone between Kars and the 
Black Sea coast. 

As previously stated, the Kars district was previously 
Russian. It was ceded to Turkey by a friendly agreement 
during the aftermath of the First World War, when the two 
revolutionary States, the Russia of Lenin and the Turkey 
of Mustapha Kemal, were engaged in a bitter struggle to 
establish themselves and to clear their soil of foreign forces— 
and in Russia’s case of foes of her own nationality. The 
similarity of their plight had induced them to work in 
concert on their common frontier, and had finally made 
them allies. They remained in close sympathy for a con- 
siderable time after they had both succeeded in their 
efforts, though the Turkish revolution, unlike the Russian, 
was not Communist, They had fought one another, 
however, in no half-hearted spirit in the First World War, 
in which Tsarist Russia had been actuated by strong 
ambition to control the Dardanelles. Studying the lessons 
of that war, followed by those of the war which recently 
came to an end, Soviet statesmen and military leaders 
have reflected upon the handicaps which might have been 
avoided in both, but far more in the First than in the Second 
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TO REPRESENT TURKEY AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
U.N.O,; MR. SAKA, THE TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER, 
PHOTOGRAPHED ON HIS ARRIVAL IN LONDON ON JANUARY 4. 
The arrival of Mr. Saka, the Turkish Foreign Minister, as his country’s 
delegate to the General Assembly of U.N.O., arranged to open at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on January 9, is given a special interest by 
the broadcast which Mr. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Prime Minister, made 
on January 6. In this he dealt with the claim to certain areas of 
North-East Turkey made by two Georgian professors of history, which, 
though unofficial, had received considerable publicity in the Soviet 
Press. Claiming that the two professors in question wy to know 
neither the history of yesterday nor to-day, he asserted that the Turkish 
Republic believed in the principles of San Francisco and in the idea of 
right and justice. 


lignite is drawn from Erzurum ; chrome comes in reiatively 
large quantities from Giileman, south-west of Lake Van ; 
a certain amount of zinc and lead is known to exist at 
Gimiisane, south of Trebizond; at Divrik there is a big 
field of iron ore, by no means fully exploited ; near Hopa, 
on the coast and close to the Soviet frontier, copper is 
found, handily situated for shipment, but Hopa is not 
much of a port. There are also valuable tobacco crops, 
some of them of the best Turkish quality, especially round 


(Map specially prepared for “The Illustrated London News.’’) 


FRONTIER, TO ILLUSTRATE THE Main road they captured 


Trebizond, the loss of which 

proved a serious handicap 
to the Turks in the Black Sea. All this is difficult country, 
forbidding to an invader, but it could be invaded by a 
Power possessing superiority in armament and ascendancy 
in the air. In addition, road and rail communications 
within the Soviet frontier are superior to those of Eastern 
Turkey, and that would constitute another substantial 
advantage to the Russians. 

I have here simply set out the strategic factors and 
endeavoured to indicate the link from the strategic point 
of view between Persian Azerbaijan and the Russian claims 
to the north-eastern Turkish vilayets. I have not touched 
on the ethnic side, the relationship of a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of these vilayets and the Georgians, who 
are, by the way, Marshal Stalin’s countrymen. I have 
not had space to go into south-eastern European political 
problems, and will mention only Turkish disappointment 
that the last Moscow: Conference does not mark a prospect 
of greater changes in the governments or political attitude 
of Bulgaria and Rumania. Strictly British interests I 
have but touched on in passing. My main object has 
been to throw some new light upon the more obscure side 
of the present “ Russo-Turkish Question,”” which is some- 
thing we have not been without, in one form or another, 
except at rare intervals, for a century and a half. I need 
not say much now about the Turkish Army except that 
it has never been found an easy foe and that its armament 
has been improved ; but that it is without recent experience of 
active service and appears to contain too many elderly senior 
officers inclined to think in terms of a generation ago. 

There is no need to despair of a settlement. Turkey 
is not prepared to allow her national sovereignty to be 
impaired over the Dardanelles, as it would be, in her view, 
were she to yield a base on the Straits to a foreign Power. 
But short of that, she is, it would appear, prepared to go 
far, very far, in revision of the convention governing access 
to the Black Sea from the Mediterranean and vice versa, 
especially in time of war. This revision should, she con- 
siders, be made not by negotiation with the U.S.S.R. alone 
but in consultation with other nations concerned ; but this 
opinion on her part does not seem to imply a failure to 
recognise that Russian interests in the question are of a 
special nature and of special urgency. It should be possible 
to arrive at an acceptable formula which would give the 
Soviet a privileged position. Meanwhile, however, it is as 
well to recognise that Turkey would in all probability 
prefer to fight rather than yield a base on the Straits, or 
the Kars district, or any other territory. It may also be 
admitted that no progress was made at Moscow either on 
these points or on that of Persian Azerbaijan. We should 
be weak to expect the worst, but weak also if we failed to 
view the subject dispassionately. 





{[N.B.—The articles on records of Divisions have not been 
concluded and will be resumed.) 
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OF PEACE. 
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THE ZIGANA PASS, SOUTH OF TREBIZOND, ON THE TREBIZOND-ERZERUM ROAD: ¢ 
( NEAR HERE XENOPHON’S MEN CRIED “ THALASSA!”’ AS THEY SAW THE SEA. \ 


‘\ A PANORAMIC VIEW OF TREBIZOND, OR TRABZON, THE PRINCIPAL BLACK SEA PORT IN THE AREA OF NORTH-EAST TURKEY, TO WHICH RECENT UNOFFICIAL RUSSIAN ( 
\ 





‘we CLAIMS HAVE BEEN MADE. THE POPULATION IS TURKISH AND NUMBERS 25,000. THE PORT IS NOT DEEP-WATER, AND SHIPS ANCHOR HALF A MILE OUT,’ AS SHOWN. \ 





at 
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\ 
THE WESTERNMOST POINT OF SOVIET CLAIMS, THE PORT OF GIRESUN, FROM THE SEA; i 
SAID TO BE THE HOME OF THE CHERRY FROM ITS OLD NAME OF CERASUS. \\ 

“\ 








’ IN THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY CLAIMED FROM TURKEY BY SOME RUSSIANS: 
ON THE ROAD FROM HOPA TO KARS, NEAR ARTVIN. 
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THE DISTRICT 
FOR . RUSSIA. 


PART OF THE BLACK SEA COAST ROAD, NEAR THE PORT OF RIZE, IN 
WHICH TWO MUCH-PUBLICISED GEORGIAN PROFESSORS HAVE CLAIMED 
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Our pictures are of the little-known area of North-East Turkey, which has recently 
come to public notice through the claims put forward by two Georgian professors of 
history. These claims, which demand from Turkey a considerable area of territory 
stretching as far west as the Black Sea port of Giresun and including the port of 
Trebizond, or Trabzon, and an extensive hinterland, still lack official endorsement at 
the date of writing. but have been given so wide a publicity in Russia as to create 


THE ROAD FROM TREBIZOND TO PERSIA, NEAR THE SOOO-FT. KOP PASS. THE ( 
ROUTE BY WHICH MARCO POLO TRAVELLED, IT LIES IN THE AREA CLAIMED. ; 





¥ 
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THE NEAREST TURKISH TOWN TO THE RUSSIAN GEORGIAN FRONTIER, THE PORT OF 


LYING 


IS A POOR PORT, 


HOPA. 
VERY NEAR TO BATUM, IT BUT NEAR SOURCES OF COPPER, > 


the impression that they are approved and even encouraged in high circles in Moscow 
The implications of these claims are discussed in Captain Falls’ article on the opposite 
page. On January 6 Mr. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Prime Minister, referred in detail 
to these claims in a broadcast statement and firmly refuted them. Part of the 
district claimed, the area of Kars and Ardahan, was returned to Turkey by Russia 
after the First World War 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE’S RECORD OF SACRIFICE AND 
Casuacries ro Tue Peorce of Great Barrain 
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PRESENTING 
BOMBS, THE 
JUNE 


A GENERAL PICTURE OF THE SCALE OF ATTACK BY FLYING ’ s 
FIRST OF WHICH ARRIVED IN THIS COUNTRY ON THE NIGHT OF / 
944, TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE MAIN ATTACK TWO DAYS LATER, \ 
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THE LONG-RANGE ROCKET ASSAULT, WHICH STARTED ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1944: A CHART SHOWING 


HOW LONDON BORE THE BRUNT OF THE ATTACK. 


THE FIGURES AT THE TOP OF EACH COLUMN 
SHOW THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE KILLED EACH WEEK, 








During the late war it was necessary for the Chiefs of Staff Committee to keep all 
aspects of the struggle under constant review. In order to present information 
to the Committee in an easily assimilated form, a series of charts was compiled 
in the office of the Minister of Defence which reflected graphically, for the most 
part, month by month, the triumphs and the crises of nearly six years of war. 
Mounted on mobile frames, these charts were brought before the Chiefs of Staff 
to provide them with a picture of the progress of the war as its various aspects 


came under discussion—the mobilisation of our resources, the gathering impetus 
of production, the growing weight of the R.A.F.’'s attack on the enemy, the extent 
of our sacrifice, losses and casualties, the struggle against the U-boats, the rocket 
and flying-bomb attacks and other subjects too numerous to mention. A selection 
of these charts has now been made available for public perusal in the form of a 
bound volume printed in colour by the Photographic Reproduction Branch ot the 
Air Ministry and, as may be seen from those reproduced here, they provide a most 
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GERMAN U-BOAT SITUATION AS ASSESSED AT 16" JULY 1945 
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A CHART ILLUSTRATING THE RESPECTIVE SACRIFICES MADE BY THE ARMED FORCES 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR THE ALLIED CAUSE FROM 1939 TO APRIL I1945-——-A 
TRIBUTE TO THE SOLIDARITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF U-BOATS COMMISSIONED WITH THE 
NUMBER SUNK, AS ASSESSED SHORTLY AFTER THE WAR; INDICATING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF ALLIED COUNTER-MEASURES. 
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LOSSES OF ALLIED MERCHANT SHIPPING 
ANALYSIS BY CAUSE 
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HOW THE BRITISH SHIPYARDS MAINTAINED AN OUTPUT WHICH KEPT THE NAVY UP 


GAINS AND LOSSES OF MAJOR WAR VESSELS OF THE ROYAL NAVY: A CHART SHOWISG 
TO STRENGTH IN BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS. ‘ 


ony 





interesting statistical record of the British Empire's war effort. It may be of 
interest to the reader to compare the casualties suffered by the British people with 
those of the U.S. Services, the figures being—U.S. Army and Air Force (up to 
April 7, 1945), killed, 162,505; wounded, 494,803; missing, 83,926; prisoners of 
war, 70,636; total casualties, 813,870. U.S. Navy, Marine Corps and Coastguard 
Service (up to April 30, 1945), killed, 38,941 ; wounded, 46,502; missing, 10,438 ; 
prisoners of war, 4258 ; total casualties, 100,139. The graph clearly shows the heavy 


THE U-BOAT MENACE GRAPHICALLY PORTRAYED : AN ANALYSIS, BY CAUSE, OF MERCHANT 
SHIPPING LOSSES, ILLUSTRATING THE TERRIBLE TOLL TAKEN BY SUBMARINES DURING 
THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 4 





toll taken of the civilian population by the Nazi air assault, particularly when it 
is remembered that in the later stages the target was principally London and 
south-east England. The graph assessing the U-boat position in July last year 
illustrates the losses sustained by the enemy in the Battle of the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. The Royal Navy maintained equilibrium in major war vessels—-five 
battleships completed in Britain and five lost; twenty-eight cruisers built and 
twenty-eight lost—and built up a large fleet of smaller vessels. 
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FLOATING WHALE FACTORIES: SHIPS WHICH REDUCE 


G. H. Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE BUILDERS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


a 




















I. WHALE SKIDWAY; 2 AND 2A, FNGINE-ROOM SKYLIGHTS; 3. SUPERIMPOSED LIFEBOATS; 4. HOSPITAL 
AND DOCTOR'S AND ENGINEERS’ CABINS; 5. SEAMEN’S CABINS; 6. CATCHERS’ SEAMEN; 7. FACTORY 
WORKERS’ CABINS; 8, RUDDER; 9. STARBOARD PROPELLER; 10. PROPELLING MACHINERY; II. BOILERS ; 


12, DIESEL AUXILIARY MACHINERY; 13. DIESEL FUEL TANKS; 14. OIL TANKS; 15. KVAERNER BOILERS ; 


In our issue of December 8 last we published photographs of the ‘‘ Empire 
Victory,’ one of the most elaborately-equipped floating factories in the world, 
which recently left Falmouth for a whale-hunting expedition in the Antarctic 
in search of increased fat rations for Britain and Europe. The drawing above 
shows the complicated construction and processes involved in this on-the-spot 
system of processing whales into oil and by-products. The ship shown is 


rte & 


16, KVAERNER SEPARATORS ; 17. KVAERNER RECEIVING-TANKS ; 18. 125-TON “ COASTGUARD" SEPARATOR ; 
19. SALT-WATER BOILER; 20 AND 20A. PRESSURE BOILERS; 21. CONVEVER; 22. ENGINEERS’ AND CAR- 
PENTERS WORKSHOPS; 2 3. BLACKSMITH’S SHOP; 24. WINCH PLATFORM; 25. 40-TON WINCHES ; 
26. WINCHES; 27. I10-TON DERRICKS; 28. EXTRACTOR MEAL DRYER; 29. LIVER PLANT; 30. MIXTURE 


A WHALE-HUNTING FACTORY AND ITS CATCHER -VESSELS AT WORK IN THE ANTARCTIC: A FLOATING 


535 ft. in length and 74 ft. in breadth, with a tonnage of 20,000, and her 
machinery can handle blue-nosed whales, of an average length of 85 ft., and 
weighing 200 tons or more, at the rate of one an hour. Attached to the 
factory ship are ten catcher-vessels of the trawler type with a harpoon gun 
mounted on the raised forecastle, which tow their prey to the mother-ship. 
The process from this point onwards begins with the whale being drawn by 
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THEIR PREY TO OIL AND BY-PRODUCTS ON THE SPOT. 


HE Buitpers. Messrs. FURNESS SHIPBUILDING Co., Ltp., of HAVERTON HILL-on-TEES. 
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A FACTORY SHIP WILL 
PROBABLY HAVE AS MANY 
AS TEN CATCHERS ATTACHED 
TO IT 














43- MESS BOYS AND STEWARDE; 44. COLD ROOMS; 45. "TWEEN-DECK STORES; 46. FORECASTLE DECK ; 
47. cooxs’ AND mates’ (CATCHERS) CABINS; 48. EL LIFEBOAT; 49. CHIEF, 32D AND 4TH OFFICERS’ 
CABINS ; 50. CAPTAIN'S CABINS; $1. LOWER BRIDGE ; $2. NAVIGATING BRIDGE ; 53. WIRELESS AND CHART- 
ROOMS ; 54. COMPASS; 55. RADAR; 56. CROW'S-NEST; 57. IO-TON DERRICKS; 55. THERMO-TANK HOUSE. 


TANKS; 31. SETTLING TANKS; 32 AND 32A. 30-TON “COASTGUARD” TANKS; 33. SACK CONVEVER; 
34. SACK FILLERS ; 35. DRYER TUBES OF MEAT TREATMENT PLANT (HANDLING 600 TONS OF RAW MEAT A 
DAY); 36. MEAT CUTTERS; 37. TREATMENT TANK; 38. STAIRS TO FLENSING DECK; 39. PLATFORM ABOVE 


Ss; 
CUTTING MACHINES ; 40. EXPELLED-MEAT TANK; 41. ELECTRICIAN’S STORE; 42. FACTORY WORKERS’ MESS ; 


ATING PLANT WHICH TRANSFORMS A WHALE AN HOUR INTO COMPRESSED MEAT AND TANKS OF OIL. 


powerful winches up an inclined skidway at the stern and on to the flensing The meat is dealt with by special machinery capable of handling 600 tons 
of raw meat and 35 tons of raw liver per day. The final products will be 


deck, where it is expertly cut up. From here, the cut-up slabs are conveyed 

through hatches to the pressure boilers, which cook bone and meat at a used for the making of edible fats, soap, cattle food, fertilisers and various 

pressure of 60 lb. per square inch, the oil extracted being fed down pipes to industrial purposes. An interesting modern feature of this floating factory is 
its radar installation, which not only helps to locate whales but gives warning 


the receiving tanks. Other whale products go into the Kvaerner boilers and ; 
rotary digestors, the extracted oil passing through scparators to the tanks. of icebergs and makes possible safe navigation in fog. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
THE WAR IN PICTURES. 


NEWS 
ECHOES OF 


DRAINING THE LAKE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK TO TRACK DOWN A GERMAN BOMB: 
MEN CLEARING RUBBISH FROM THE OPEN SLUICE-GATES. 
The 5S-acre lake in St. James’s Park, London, is being drained so that an unexploded Nazi 
bomb, which has lain embedded in the concrete bottom ever since October 1940, may be located 
and rendered harmless. It is eight years since the lake was drained last, and the operation will 
provide an opportunity of cleaning it out. The bomb is believed to be about 10 ft. under the 
concrete and to have a delayed-action fuse. 


LIEUT, V. CUNNINGTON DESCENDING THE SHAFT, WHERE SHOWING THE DEEP SHAFT 


THE BOMB LAY, WITH THE EXPLOSIVE CHARGE, 
A bomb which was dropped in a recreation-ground at Eastbourne ouing a raid in 1940 was finally 
disposed of on January 3. A bomb-disposal squad of the Royal Engineers had been digging for 
ninety-nine days to reach it where it lay 23 ft. below the surface. Owing to the nature of its fuse, 
it was decided that it would be too dangerous to move it by the normal methods and it had to be 
blown up in situ. Houses in the neighbourhood were evacuated and householders were advised to 
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A MAGNIFICENT FEAT BY R.A.F, TRANSPORT COMMAND IN JAVA: YOUNG DUTCH INTERNEES, 


BROUGHT SAFELY TO BATAVIA FROM BANDOENG, WITH TWO OF THE CREW. 


One of the biggest feats of R.A.F. Transport Command in Java has just been completed. In eight hours a 
squadron of Dakota aircraft flew 800 reinforcement Indian troops into Bandoeng from Batavia and returned there 


with Dutch internees. This particular squadron of Transport Command has already transported 14,000 


in Java since September 24. In our pagtcerer® two flight-sergeants are seen giving chocolate to some of the 
he problem of these internees may soon be solved by 


ight with them. 


young Dutch internees who made the ; 
this means of transport. 


AND THE BOMB LYING AT THE BOTTOM. 
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NEW FACING FOR LONDON’S BLITZED BUILDINGS: CUTTING A BLOCK OF BATHSTONE INTO 
“‘ ASHLAR ’’—THIN SLABS USED FOR THIS PURPOSE. 
Bath’s stone-quarries are working at full pressure to supply the immense quantity of stone required for 
the repair or rebuilding of innumerable churches and public buildings which suffered during the German 
air assault. Our photograph was taken at the Bath and Portland Stone Mine at Corsham, near Bath, 
where one can see huge blocks of bathstone being . processed in readiness for this programme of 
reconstruction. It shows thin slabs of stone being cut for facing buildings. 


WHICH HAD TO BE SUNK THE EXPLOSION WHICH DISPOSED OF THE BOMB 
AT EASTBOURNE AFTER 99 DAYS’ WORK. 

leave their windows open. In spite of this, the explosion of the 550-lb. bomb tore out the windows of 
nearly 100 houses. Other damage was slight. Within five minutes the corporation’s repair squads got 
to work and people were allowed to return to their homes, but for a time they were forbidden to light 
fires owing to damaged gas-mains. The bomb was detonated by means of a small charge fired 
electricaliy, and is seen in one of our photographs being carried by Lieut. V. Cunnington. 


THE PRESENTATION 
BY THE VICEROY OF 
SIX VICTORIA CROSSES 
AT THE RED FORT, 
DELHI: THE WIDOW 
OF JEMADAR PARK- 
ASH SINGH, 14TH BN. 
FRONTIER FORCE 
RIFLES, EXAMINING 
HER HUSBAND'S 
DECORATION. 


On Dea mber 19, the 

Viceroy Field-Mar- 

shal Lord Wavell, 
presented six Vic- 

toria Crosses and one 

George Cross to In- 

dian soldiers or their 

next of kin at a 

parade held at the 

Red Fort, Delhi. 

Women relatives who 

received the decora- 

tions were conducted 

to the Viceroy by a 

British officer. The 

t Viceroy congratu- 
lated each one and 
expressed his sym- 
pathy. A guard of 
honour with a colour 
arty from each 
<.’s regiment was 
on parade, together 
with representative 
bodies of the Royal 
Indian Navy and the 
Royal Indian Air 
Force. A large cruwd 
of the general public 


we was present. 
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NAVAL OCCASIONS; THE FUNERAL OF LORD KEYES; AN AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT. 








THE ITALIAN CRUISER ‘“‘ GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI’’ LEAVING MALTA HARBOUR CARRYING H.M.S. “‘ NELSON,’ FLAGSHIP OF THE HOME FLEET, ONCE AGAIN AT HER PEACETIME BASE: 


BRITISH NAVAL’ DRAFTS TO ITALY AND SERVICE PERSONNEL FOR HOLIDAYS IN SICILY. THE GREAT BATTLESHIP ARRIVING IN PORTLAND HARBOUR. 

Steaming past the breakwater of Malta Harbour, which the Italians tried to wreck in an E-boat attack Our photograph was taken as H.M.S. “ Nelson,” now recommissioned as flagship of the Home Fleet, 

during the war, the Italian cruiser ‘‘ Giuseppe Garibaldi” is seen leaving the island for Italy, with after a tour of 135,000-miles war service, recently moved into her peacetime base, Portland Harbour. 

British naval drafts on board. She was also carrying Service personnel bound for Sicily on holiday. The battleship had returned to her home port, Portsmouth, on November 17, to pay off before her 

Buglers can be seen standing’ to attention on one of the aft gun turrets, and British and Italian recommissioning on November 24. It is expected that during the summer months H.M.S. “ Nelson ”’ 
sailors are standing on the aft deck. will visit various home ports, where she will be open to public inspection. 


¥ 
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THE FUNERAL .OF LORD KEYES: THE CORTEGE LEAVING HORSE GUARDS PARADE FOR FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER WALKING BESIDE THE FLAG-DRAPED COFFIN 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WITH BLUEJACKETS DRAWING THE COFFIN ON A’ GUN-CARRIAGE. OF LORD KEYES DURING THE PROCESSION ALONG WHITEHALL TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
The funeral of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes took place on January 4. After a service at . Horse Guards Parade to the Abbey, the procession being led by a band of the Royal Marines with 
Westminster Abbey, at which the King was represented by Admiral of the Fleet Sir John C. Tovey, i muffled drums. Lord Keyes’ decorations and insignia were carried on velvet cushions by two admirals. 
the body of Lord Keyes was buried at Dover. Among the pall-bearers in the funeral procession in After the Abbey service the coffin was taken to Dover, where the burial took place in the section of 
London were six Admirals of the Fleet, and many famous figures in the Services and politics were the cemetery set apart for the graves of the sixty-six men who died in the Zeebrugge action in 1918, 
represented in the procession and at the Abbey service. The coffin was drawn by bluejackets from at which Lord Keyes was present in the destroyer H.M.S. ‘ Warwick.” 
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AN AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT, WHICH SAVED BOMBER CREWS DURING THE WAR, SEEN UNDER THE 8-H.P. ENGINE OF THE LIFEBOAT, ENCLOSED IN !TS SYNTHETIC RUBBER CASING, 
FULL SAIL WITH FIFTEEN MEN AND ITS DESIGNER ON BOARD. BEING LOWERED BENEATH THE DECK OF THE AIRBORNE CRAFT. 

The airborne lifeboat seen in our photographs, and developed during the war by Mr. Uffa Fox, a cruising. Development of the lifeboat was begun in 1941, and by the end of the war 150 of the craft 

famous yacht-designer, in collaboration with the Austin Motor Company, under the sponsorship of the | had been produced, and a number of “ditched” bomber crews saved by their means. Air-infleted 

Air Ministry, has great potentialities for the saving of life in times of peace. The craft, which can be fore-and-aft casings make the boat self-righting and afford protection for rescued men. The engine 

carried by and parachuted from any average bomber type of aircraft, is 30 ft. long, and, propelled works inside a synthetic rubber casing, which protects it from sea-water. The boat includes all 


by its 8 h.p. Austin lifeboat engine, is capable of 8} knots and carries enough fuel for 500 hours’ | necessary navigational equipment and food in watertight lockers. 
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A PICTORIAL SCRAPBOOK: ITEMS OF 
TOPICAL AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL FILM LIBRARY: THE BRICK BUILDING IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, WITH 
ITS PECULIAR AIR-SHAFTS, WHICH HOUSES FILMS OF HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 


Another bien — - ——_ in ~ —_ oe penine and historic cinema films are 

= : permanently preserv: ior nation in a Nation Im Library at Aston Clinton, near Aylesbury, 

OF THE UNITED NATIONS : THE EMBLEM OF THE WORLD WITHIN LAUREL Bucks. Last year alone 166 films and 393 newsreel items were acquired, the majority of them gifts, 

with a few purchased for the Library. The building is within brick shelters, built as protection from 
air attack and now to remain as the permanent home of the nation’s films. 


FIRST ‘‘ HOME 
LEAVES BEHIND THE DAIS AT THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Our photograph, taken before the opening of the first session of the General Assembly of the United 

Nations, shows an electrician testing the microphone on the dais in the Assembly Hall of the Central 

Hall, Westminster. The emblem hanging above the dais pictures the world encircled by laurel leaves. 

This building is the focal-point towards which delegates of fifty-one countries have gathered in 
London to launch a new and realistic venture in international co-operation. 


SOLDIERS DISCHARGING COKE FROM RETORTS AT THE SOUTHALL (MIDDLESEX) WORKS OF THE GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY DURING THE RECENT GAS SHORTAGE CRISIS. 


The recent period of exceptionally severe weather resulted in such heavy calls on the gas services of London that a serious 

shortage developed within two or three days, many areas being virtually without sufficient gas pressure to cook a meal. 

This was the second gas crisis within a few months in the London area, and a conference was called at the Ministry of 

Fuel between the Ministry and officials of the gas companies concerned. The outcome of the conference, at which the 

officials pointed out that they had repeatedly asked for additional labour without success, was that the War Office under- 

took to draft troops into the gasworks to build up the supplies in the gas-holders. Fortunately, the cold snap ended suddenly ‘ 

and this, together with the reinforcement of labour at the works, rapidly resulted in a restoration of supplies and pressure. A BURMA CAMPAIGNER ENGAGED IN A NEW SORT OF BATTLE—AGAI 
GAS SHORTAGE: A SOLDIER AT WORK IN THE GREENWICH GASWORKS. 


MR. PENIS KENDALL, M.P,, DEMONSTRATING THE 7-H.P. THREE-CYLINDER REAR-MOUNTED EMPTY WHISKY BARRELS BY THE THOUSAND: A WINTRY SCENE AT A DISUSED 
CURLING-POND NEAR PERTH, WHERE BARRELS AWAIT THE POST-WAR OUTPUT. 


ENGINE OF His £150 “ PEOPLE’S CAR," NOW READY TO GO INTO MASS PRODUCTION. 
Mr. Denis Kendall, M.P. for Grantham, has now announced that his £150 “ People’s Car” will be on the While the war-diminished output of whisky flows from Scotland's distilleries to the United States’ 
market within sixteen weeks. There are two types, each of which will be capable of 75 m.p.h. and thousands of empty barrels lie idle in dumps north of the border until such times as the distillers 
45 miles to the gallon, and both are four-seaters. The cars will be manufactured by Grantham Produc- are able to produce their pre-war output. Until then, whisky supplies in this country are 
tions Ltd., of which Mr, Kendall is managing director, and it is stated that immediate production will be “ frozen,” owing to our need of dollars. Our photograph, taken at Cherrybank, near Perth, seems 
fifty cars per week, rising to per week as the factory gets into its stride. to combine a poor outlook both for whisky and weather on this side of the Atlantic 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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“MR. c FORSTER-COOPER 
Created a Knight Bachelor 
in the New Year Honours, 
Mr. Clive Forster-Cooper 
is Director of the British 


MR. W. T. BAILEY. 
Created a Knight Bachelor in : 
the New Year Honours, Mr. N 
William Thomas Bailey has \ 
been president of The News- | 


MR. E. J. SALISBURY. 
Created a Knight Bachelor 
in the New Year Honours, 
Mr. Edward James 
bury is Director, Royal 


PROFESSOR A. V. HILL. 
Made a Companion of 
Honour in the New Year 
Honours, Professor Hill 
has been secretary, Royal 


Society since 1935 Botanic Gardens, Kew 


oa 
CHIEF CON. WHATELEY. 


Created a Dame Com- } 
mander of the British | 


COUNTESS OF LIMERICK. 
Created a Dame Commander 
of the British Empire in the 
New Year Honours. Isde wind 


oo svaneugeserenannananeanananaennetsnt 
MISS. EDITH EVANS. \. * 

‘ Created a Dame Com- 

‘mander of the British 


= ane since 1939. 


Museum (Natural History). 


Empire in the New Year ! 
Honours. Has been Director 
vo the A.T.S. since 1943. } 


MISS ELEANOR RATHBONE. 
Independent M.P. for the Combined English 
Universities since 1929, Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
died suddenly on January 2, aged seventy-four. 
Throughout her life she worked to better the 
status of women and she sponsored 

Family Allowances Act. 


GENERAL CHIANG CHING-KUO. 
The elder son of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
General Chi 


chairman, British Red } 
Society and tad John. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ Empire in the New Year | 
; 
B 


Honours, she is at present 
{ ‘Playing Mrs. Malaprop. 


THE RT. REV. A. M. GELSTHORPE, FIRST BISHOP OF THE SUDAN, KNOCKING FOR ADMISSION 


, who recently went ON THE DOOR OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH, KHARTOUM. 


In a service at the Cathedral Church of All Saints at Khartoum on 
rpe was enthroned as the first Bishop of the Church of England in the Sudan. 
is newly constituted, having been previously part of the Diocese of Egypt and the Sudan. Dr. Gelsthorpe 


Morris 


December 9, the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
diocese 


ee ee rt tt 





reaver 


MR. WILL THORNE. 
Mr. Will Thorne, who before his retirement at 
the end of the last Parliament was the oldest 
member of the House of Commons, died on 
January 2, aged eighty-eight. He was Labour 
M.P. for the Plaistow Division of West Ham 
for thirty-nine years. 





SIR AMIN OSMAN PASHA. 
Six hours after being shot by an assassin, Sir 
Amin Osman Pasha, former tian Finance 
Minister, died on January 6, aged forty-seven. 
He was one of the — of the Anglo- 
ai Treaty of 1 eB, did much to 
further Anglo-Egyptian friendship. 


has stated that one of the aims of the ae Church = be towards the development of a united 


GENERAL MARSHALL WITH GENERALISSIMO AND 


church in the Sudan. 


THE 


the Westminster Regiment of New 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK IN NANKING. 


General George Marshall (left), special U.S. Envoy to 
visited Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek x Artght) “~ 


k ee Conrad 


imo 

Kai-shek (centre) during his 
Kai-she 

maker” in China. 


An interesting link was 

Keeling, M.P., Mayor of 

took place on January 5 in 
been 


A FRENCH SCHOOLGIRL, 


BLANCHETTE TARJUS, 


WHO GAVE A_ VIOLIN 


MAYOR OF WESTMINSTER, MR. E. H. KEELING, 
MEN OF THE WESTMINSTER REGIMENT, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

between old and new Westminster when Mr. E. H. 
lestminster, inspected a Guard of Honour mounted by 
lestminster, British Columbia. The ceremony 
Palace Yard, London. The regiment, which has 
in E since 1941, ‘is now returning to Canada. 


CONCERT BEFORE 2000 PEOPLE AT THE STOLL THEATRE, LONDON, 


aged thirteen, Blanchette Tarjus, who comes from Garches, near 
's Violin Concerto in E Minor at a London Philharmonic 


» pla Mendelssohn’ 
concert at the Stoll Theatre on January 6. no score, 
second time that she had played with an 
orchestra. She was recalled seven times. 





INSPECTING 


ant sneer 


It was only the 


S.S. MAJOR-GEN. OTTO OHLENDORF IN THE DOCK 
AT NUREMBERG, 

Chief of the Security Police under Himmler, S.S. Major-Gen. 

Otto Ohlendorf, before a microphone at Nuremberg. 

admitted that a task force under his command 

in South Ukraine been responsible for the deaths of 

90,000 Soviet citizens between June 1941 and 2. 


j 


PRINCE VIWATCHAI CHAIYANT OF SIAM SIGNING THE ANGLO-SIAMESE j 
PEACE AGREEMENT AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 


os. Mr. M. E- Dening signed o 


M. S. Aney, on behalf of the Government of India, on the one hand, and Prince 


Viwatchel Chaiyant, 
Vinicchayakul on the other. 


SINGAPORE, 


peace agreement was signed in Singapore on January |! 
signed on behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom, and 


and Nai Serm 


Lieut.-General Phya Abhai Songgram, 


‘ 
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THE RETURN OF THE HOT WATER BOTTLE: THE RELEASE 


ones es 
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THE RAW MATERIAL OF THE HOT WATER BOTTLE: IN THE CENTRE, NATURAL RUBBER ; 


“ 


LEFT, SYNTHETIC RUBBER—THE INGREDIENTS FOR THE PRESENT HALF-AND-HALF Max.” 


} has Ss ESR ne senna ose 


be MEASURING AND COMPOUNDING THE INGREDIENTS FOR THE RUBBER SHEET FROM WHICH 


ny HOT WATER BOTTLES ARE MANUFACTURED IN A STREATHAM FACTORY. 


* 
eToveesnnpeennanennnsmnsnnnsnrsenns snes NNN NNN mnnnnnumnnnsn 


yo 


wovuvvecegrecnanseruennneve cuss snauvanens aesanruvorevusssssantnananeuacennagnensts4MAMts tenes ansmveseasanenn 
“ 


PRODUCING THE RUBBER SHEET: THE UNVULCANISED MIX’? BEING SHEETED THROUGH 
THE CALENDER TO GIVE AN ACCURATE CONSTANT THICKNESS TO THE ROLL, 


SES ESET a 
an ROO eeeenennaenermneenseneeennceenseeesenestaneeanearinannannei 


BLANKS CUT. FROM THE RUBBER SHEET, LAID ON THE MOULD CORES FOR HEAT 


( VULCANISATION AND CONVERSION IN THE PRESS INTO HOT WATER BOTTLE ENVELOPE 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ve sannunnuanannnnanonsavvenenqverss stoy-seassaneanaatunantaniansnaneesneraanotensenennnsnnsananaanss = parrsRnnERENORERRERENERNNNNaRneNNaRAE 


STRIPPING THE ENVELOPE FROM THE MOULD CORE AFTER ITS WITHDRAWAL FROM THE PURPOSEFUL DESTRUCTION: A PROPORTION OF THE BOTTLES WHICH COME OFF THE 
(, PRESS. NOTE THE “ FLASH,” OR WASTE RUBBER, ROUND THE EDGE, 5 LINE BEING SUBJECTED TO TESTS TO DETERMINE THEIR HARD-WEARING QUALITIES. 
a _ a 
wt } 
Our pictures show an aspect of the switch-over to peacetime production which friend of young and old—the hot water bottle. The Streatham factory, in which 
will give universal satisfaction. Rubber, one of the most reserved of the great these photographs were taken, was until recently turning out dinghies, A.-A. 
raw materials, has been released trom war service for the manufacture of that fuse-covers and other war material, but is now producing thousands of hot 


‘ 
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TO BRING BACK AN OLD AND TRUSTY FRIEND. 


OF RUBBER 


— 


« 


BE ee ina 


rd 


a 


ua, 
wee 
- % 


a a 


‘“* FLASH,” .OR WASTE RUBBER, ROUND THE EDGE OF THE HOT WATER 


TRIMMING OFF THE 
AN OPERATION DONE BY HAND AS THE PRODUCT NEARS COMPLETION, 


AND. STILL 
BOTTLE ENVELOPE : 


THE HOT WATER BOTTLE ENVELOPE, OR “ CARCASE, 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER ITS WITHDRAWAL FROM THE PRESS. 
« 


* NEWLY PRESSED 


ON THE MOULD CORE, 


ees eeersseessmsestsesesnnsseansenssetgeeisinnenete 
. A FINAL TEST THE ENVELOPE IS FILLED WITH COMPRESSED 
ANY DEFECT 


SECURITY MEASURE: AS 
WHICH IMMEDIATELY REVEALS 


se sxouneeae-numaneesseoeranstanenenemancnmnewmntatwserenstsnananehs-traianutnseetaaesuanaae etnatsnaneteaen:saune ter aaneneensenantnanneenasnamnSen 
AIR AND HELD UNDER WATER=-A METHOD 


: 
INSERTING THE CLOSURE INTO THE NECK OF THE ENVELOPE: THESZ ARE SUBSEQUENTLY j 
NOTE THE SPARE CLOSURES ON THE HAND-MOUNTING TOOL. J 
red; but with the hoped-for return to all natural rubber, the full pre-war range 
the customer will be too 


gf colours will be possible. In the present season 


VULCANISED TOGETHER. 
market. 
delighted at welcoming his old friend to quibble at the colour of his complexi 


water bottles weekly, 25 per cent. of which are earmarked for the export 
is half-natural, half-synthetic rubber—a fact which limits 
these circumstances, most popular colour is 


The present ‘ mix” 
the present 


the colour range. In 
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ENNERDALE LAKE; THE HOUSING 
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PROBLEM IN THREE COUNTRIES. 





LYING WITHIN THE PROPOSED LAKE DISTRICT NATIONAL PARK AND THREATENED BY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: _ ENNERDALE LAKE—WITH THE WELL-KNOWN ANGLER’S INN 
IN THE FOREGROUND AND, IN THE DISTANCE, THE PILLAR AND STEEPLE PEAKS—WHICH MAY BE RAISED IN LEVEL BY OVER 5 FT. 


A proposal to raise the level of Ennerdale Lake by over 5 ft. in order to provide more water for 
Whitehaven, Ennerdale, and for a new factory at Sellafield, has met already with opposition from 
the Friends of the Lake District, who consider that the scheme is an “encroachment” into the 
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THE FIRST WHOLLY PREFABRICATED TOWN IN LONDON: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NEW 
BUILDINGS AT CUBITT TOWN ON THE ISLE OF DOGS. 

The first wholly prefabricated town in London has arisen at Cubitt Town, on the Isle of Dogs. This 

area was almost entirely destroyed during the 1940-41 blitz, but in the last ten months some three hundred 

prefabricated houses have been built on the site of the old town and nearly two hundred are already 

occupied. Still more are being erected, and former residents are returning to their old haunts once again. 





COMPARISON WITH BRITISH PREFABRICATED HOUSES: A ROW OF WOODEN HOUSES 
IN THE REBUILT TOWN OF RONNE, DENMARK. 


It is interesting to compare this street of neat wooden houses with the British types of prefabricated 

house on this page. The town of Ronne, on the Island of Bornholm, was bombed and almost com- 

pletely destroyed by Soviet air attacks on May 5-6 last year. The wooden houses seen here were 

ordered from Sweden and already the town has covered up the devastation with neat streets and 
rows of houses—a tribute to the Danes’ energy ! 


FOR 








proposed Lake District National Park. They point out that there is an alternative catchment area 
to the south which could provide as much water as Ennerdale . Meanwhile Cumberland County 
Council will consider the report of their consultants on February 3. 





PREFABRICATED, BUT PERMANENT: TWO-STOREYED HOUSES BUILT BY THE MINISTRY 
OF WORKS ON THE WOOLWICH EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING SITE, NEAR GROVE PARK. 
The Ministry of Works are experimenting with two-storeyed prefabricated houses wnich it is 


intended shall be permanent. Twenty-two houses of this type have been built in about four weeks 

on the Woolwich experimental housing site near Grove Park. As will be seen from our photo- 

graph, the houses are of the terrace ‘pe It is to be hoped that as these houses are intended 
to be permanent r design will not be standardised. 


StS ig 
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HOW AMERICA SOLVES THE HOUSING PROBLEM: “ PANELISED”’ HOMES ON AN 
EXPERIMENTAL SITE NEAR WASHINGTON, WHERE THE PROBLEM HAS BEEN ACUTE. 


Although the shortage has not been accentuated by war damage, the United States have also had to 
face a housing problem. The U.S. Federal Public Housing Authority is at present using the temporary 
homes erec at war-production centres. These homes are being dismantled in panels and shipped to 
centres where the problem is acute. A 20-acre site near Washington was used as an experimental 
estate, and it is estimated that such houses can be occupied within sixty to ninety days of delivery. 
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THE FISH THAT SUPPLIES ITS OWN ELECTRIC LIGHTING : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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THE ELECTRIC EEL AT THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S 


AQUARIUM WHICH LIGHTS UP ITS NAME AND ACTIVATES A LOUD-SPEAKER. 


The Electric Eel at the New York Zoological Society’s Aquarium, not content with being 
a star in its own right, now has its name in lights and itself supplies the current to charge 
the bulbs. Every hour during the week, and half-hourly at week-ends, attendants thrust 
rubber-gloved hands into the Eel’s tank and disturb the fish. As a result it sends out a 
series of electrical discharges. These cause a loud-speaker above the tank to crackle, as 
with static, and then at a turn of the switch the current is sent into the lamps of the electric 
panel, spelling out the words * Electric Eel."" The Electric Eel (Electrophorus electricus), 


the most powerfully charged of all those fishes which have the faculty of electrical discharge, 
is a South American fish frequenting the marshes of Brazil and the Guianas. Its electric 
organs, which are modifications of the lateral muscles, extend all down the tail, which 
comprises: four-fifths of the bedy. The maximum shock, which is sufficient to stun the 
largest animal, is given when the head and tail are in contact with different points on 
the surface of some other animal. Other fishes capable of electrical discharge include 
the Egyptian cat-fish and the Southern Européan Torpedo 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society.) 
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SELDOM SEEN IN CAPTIVITY: PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES | ' 


THE TASMANIAN WOLF, OR THYLACINE. THE LARGEST PREDACEOUS MARSUPIAL, THIS ANIMAL 
WAS ONCE COMMON IN TASMANIA, BUT IS NOW NEARLY EXTERMINATED. 


“ay 


THE SOLENODON FROM HAITI. A RARE INSECTIVORE WHICH ALSO EATS VEGETABLES, 
SNAKES AND FRUITS, THIS ANIMAL WAS NOT EXHIBITED UNTIL THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


HE eight animals which we illustrate on these pages, as well as their beauty or 
strangeness, have also the quality of rarity. In addition to the difficulty of 
obtaining specimens, there is in many cases the difficulty of keeping them alive, either 
owing to questions of climate or of maintaining the supply of proper foodstuffs. As may 
be easily appreciated, these difficulties hav: been several times multiplied in wartime. 
The eight animals shown have all at one time or other been exhibited by the New York 
[Continued below. 


PERHAPS THE MOST ENGAGING OF THE AUSTRALIAN MARSUPIALS, THE KOALA OR “ TEDDY BEAR.” 
WITH ASH-GREY FUR AND BLACK NOSE, IT FEEDS MAINLY ON EUCALYPTUS SHOOTS. 
Continued.) . 
Zoological Society ; and five of them have been in possession of the Zoological Society of London. 
The Thylacine, or Tasmanian wolf, has been shown at Regent's Park, but is not there now. The 
: Solenodon is extremely rare. Its nearest relative is a somewhat similar animal from Cuba, which 
tee Dn is probably already extinct. It has never been exhibited in London. The Bongo, the handsomest 
_ and one of the rarest of the antelopes, has been at the Zoo, and in 1937 the female, with her calf, 
THE HANDSOMEST AND ONE OF THE RAREST OF THE ANTELOPES, THE BONGO; THE attracted a good deal of notice. The Koala, one of the most appealing animals in the world, has 
LARGEST BUSH BUCK, THE MALE IS DEEP CHESTNUT AND BOTH SEXES ARE HORNED. also been shown in London. But the climate is against its thriving there and, in addition, it feeds 
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THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS ; THIS REMARKABLE AUSTRALIAN ANIMAL, EXTREMELY 
RARELY EXHIBITED, HAS ONLY TWICE BRED IN CAPTIVITY. 


GIANT PANDAS FROM THE CHINESE HINTERLAND ; RAKE ANIMALS WHICH WON IMMEDIATE POPULAR INTEREST 
ON THEIR FIRST EXHIBITION IN BOTH ENGLAND AND THE STATES IN 1936. 


only on the buds and shoots of certain kinds of eucalyptus - tree. The Duck-billed Platypus—of 
which we published a remarkable series of pictures in our issue of November 24—is at ali times 
difficult to keep in captivity. It has never been exhibited at Regent's Park, and on the only occasion it was 
shown at New York it lived only thirty-four days. Armadillos are not uncommon, but the Giant Armadillo, 
with a body 3 ft. long, is very rare, and it was not until about fifteen years ago that the first living specimen was 
brought out of the jungle. It has never been seen in London. The Okapi, however, is at present in London. 


This rare and curious relation of the giraffes lives in the thickest jungle areas of the Semliki forest between 
(Continued above. 
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OF SOME RARE, STRANGE AND BEAUTIFUL ANIMALS. 


ae 


A NATIVE OF THE FORESTS OF SURINAM AND BRAZIL, THE GIANT ARMADILLO- 
ABOUT A YARD LONG (EXCLUDING THE TAIL), IT WAS FIRST EXHIBITED ABOUT 1930. 
Continued.) 

Lakes Albert and Albert Edward, in Central Africa. The visit of the Giant Panda 
to London is so recent and popular that it is a source of great satisfaction to 
learn that the Chinese Government is already taking steps to secure a pair for 
Regent’s Park. Great diificulties, however, of discovery and transport still stand 
in the way, but a warm welcome is assured for them whenever they arrive. 
(The photograph of the Giant Pandas is by H. Huber Clark. The remainder are 

reproduced by Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society.) 


THE OKAPI, A RARE RELATIVE OF THE GIRAPFES, FIRST OBTAINED BY SIR H. 
JOHNSTON IN 1900; THE BODY IS PURPLISH AND THE CHEEKS PUCE. 
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THE GROUNDWORK OF WEATHER MAPS. 


HE weather map is extending its scope; it began to do so during the war and will 
continue to do so in the years ahead. In the United States its new form was deter- 
mined by the need for supplying the trans-Continental airways with information about 


the winds which the aircraft would meet and the flying 
heights they should seek or avoid. The data that enabled 
such maps to be made was as closely guarded as any 
information that would benefit the enemy. 

Now that the World War is over, the airways of peace 
will need maps of the same order and of an even more 
advanced kind, because they will have to define weather 
all over the world. The complexities of such maps are far 
greater than those immediately apparent. The first thing 
to note in a weather map of any scale is that it is synoptical ; 
it must record the state of the weather everywhere within 
its survey at an agreed time, and that time must take into 
account that 12 o’clock in London is not 12 o’clock in New 
York, Karachi or in Sydney. Points on the Equator are 
moving east at 1050 miles an hour, while London is moving 
in the same direction at 650 miles an hour. These and 
similar discrepancies can be reconciled by international 
meteorological agreement, but there will remain to be dealt 
with, in considering the easterly drift, the relation between 
wind and air pressure. 

Pressure—the weight of the air above the point of 
observation on land or at sea—is reckoned at 15 Ibs. to the 
square inch. This can best be represented as the weight of 
a column of air above a two-shilling piece. The thin stratum 
of air below the coin pushes it upwards as strongly as the 
column of air above pushes it down. The weight of this 
column of air is always measurable by the barometer, and 
this used to be measured on the barometer’s scale of mercury, 
but now is measured in millibars, 1000 millibars representing 
approximately the atmospheric pressure at the surface of 
the Earth. The ordinary fluctuations of barometric pressure 
in the British Isles range from 970 millibars to 1030. These, 
however, are subject to modifications on the weather map, 
because if, for example, the observation is taken on the top 
of a 5000-ft. mountain, there is 3 Ibs. less weight of air to 
support. These reductions have to be equated to a theoretic 
sea-level so that isobars, or lines joining points of identical 
pressure, can be drawn on the map. Such isobar lines are 
similar to the contour lines on a geographical map and are 
fundamental in weather-recording—or in weather forecasts. 

The next element to be considered is wind. In ob- 
serving wind, account must be taken of direction and speed. 
Wind is seldom steady and it varies with the height above 
ground, being a good deal stronger at 60 ft. than at 30 or 
20 ft. The height to which it is referred is 49 ft., and at this 
conventional height it is marked on the map by arrows 
variously feathered to denote light airs, light breezes and 
gales of different intensities up to a speed of 68 miles an 
hour. The winds thus marked are closely related to the 
system of isobars, circulating round an area where baro- 
metric pressure is low in an anti-clockwise direction in the 
Northern Hemisphere. In the Southern Hemisphere the 
direction is reversed. But yet another consideration inter- 
venes—that of latitude. London, as already noted, is moving 
east at 650 miles an hour, while Peterborough moves at 
14 miles an hour less, so that when the London air, retaining 
its velocity, reaches Peterborough, it will appear to be 
moving east 14 miles an hour faster than the air below it. 
It will no longer be moving to the north, but somewhat to 
the east of north. This tendency to turn to the right is 
dependent on the latitude being greatest at the poles and 
zero at the Equator. Tables can be drawn to show the 
relation, at different latitudes, between the distance 
separating the isobar lines and the speed of the wind. 

These are not the only particulars demanded of the map- 
maker if his maps are to serve their purpose of enabling 
forecasts to be made from them. Temperature must be 
studied so that isotherms may be drawn through places 
having the same temperature and to show regions of high 
and low temperature, in the same way that isobars show 
regions of high and low pressure. The temperatures taken 
are of limited value in assessing the temperature of the 
volume of air above, because of the differing effects of the 
sun’s heat on land and water. The difficulty is emphasised 
in mountainous regions, where temperature decreases by 
some 3 degrees F. for every 1000 ft. above sea-level. If 
all readings could be taken at 1000 or 2000 ft. above sea- 
level, they would give a valuable indication of the equatorial 
or polar origin of the mass of air. 

To most who ask what the weather will be, ‘‘ weather ” 
spells rain : meteorologically, the term includes the degree 
of cloudiness in the sky and precipitation of moisture in 
the form of snow, sleet, bail, rain, fog, mist or haze, and 
ground pbenomena like dew or hoar-frost. When our daily 
weather forecast assures us that fog at night will be fol- 
lowed by hoar-frost in the morning, the prediction is based 
on sound premises. The premises for these and other hap- 
penings are indicated on the map by letters or symbols 
divided into six groups denoting the appearance of the sky 
and weather conditions at the time of observation. Last 
of all to be noted are tendencies towards a rise or fall of the 
barometer. Lines can be drawn as “ isallobars " where the 
same barometric tendency is marked, just as the isobars 
denote equal barometric pressure. During the war the fore- 
going modifications were extended by the description of the 
classified clouds, and to this was added such information as 
could be obtained about the direction and speed of clouds. 

All this and more will be available to those who essay 
the gigantic task of making it apparent on a world map, 
and they will be aided by special equipment such as Radar, 
and stratosphere aircraft to investigate what is happening 
to wind-pressure and temperature in that forbidding region. 
At the moment there is enough and more to learn from the 
weather maps we have: the maps which indicate the sub- 
stance and character of “ highs ” and “ lows,” or like those 
in the rain Atlas of the Royal Meteorological Society, which 
reveal the annual distribution of rainfall over the British 
Isles on a basis of observations from 1881 to 1915 and the 
expected rainfall for every month, E. S. Grew. 
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ILLUSTRATING AN EXTREME . FORM OF SECONDARY 

DEPRESSION OVER THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND: A WEATHER 

MAP SHOWING CONDITIONS ON MARCH 8, 1922, WITH 

THE SECONDARY A MORE PROMINENT FEATURE THAN 
THE PARENT DEPRESSION. 








“OVER MOST OF ENGLAND MAINLY FINE AND VERY 
WARM WEATHER WILL CONTINUE”: CONDITIONS ON 
JULY 12, 1928, WHEN A PERIOD OF FINE SUMMER 
WEATHER WAS FORECAST. 
The map shows a depression centred over Iceland, with a belt of 
pressure stretching from the Azores over the English Channel to 
many, oe Ne Eee tee 
southerly track is by forecasters as favourable for 
good weather in the south of . High pressure in Iceland is 
a bad omen for weather in south. 
p “The Weather Map,” by Courtesy 
of H.M, Stationery Office. (Crown Copyright reserved.) 
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SOME MEN WHO SERVED ENGLAND. 


N her service for a thousand years have her sons 
in unity of purpose and self-forgetting devotion | and, inspired by her, fought those fateful battles 
laid down their lives and poured out at her feet 


their unstinted all of genius, enterprise, resource, 


which won our English freedom and national 
self-respect, 

the continued possession and enjoyment of which can be assured to us 

only by fight as unceasing and determined 

as that which won it. 

So writes W. G. Hole in the Epilogue to his long poetic 
tribute to the Englishman’s temperament and behaviour 
through the centuries. ‘“‘ Joun ENGiisHman ” (Cambridge 
University Press ; 6s.) has for sub-title: “‘ An Appreciation 
of the ordinary practical-minded everyday Englishman, 
with something of an Exposition of his Views and Character 
and of the Part he and his Kinsmen by blood and adoption 
have played and still are playing in the World to-day.” 
Which sounds somewhat pompous and archaic in modern 
ears, but is none the less a succinct statement of the author’s . 
intention and achievement. Many will agree with the 
admission on the jacket that the style is ‘ difficult to analyse, 
and only to be scanned by common sense,” yet, as will be 
seen from the quotation, it does not run ungracefully. 

The extract well serves as an introduction to some books 
to hand which tell of Englishmen—using the word in the 
broadly accepted sense—who have served England in the 
lifetime of the majority. First and foremost among these 
is Malcolm Thomson’s “Lire aNp Times OF WINSTON 
Cuurcuitt” (Odhams Press; 8s. 6d.). The author has 
made good use of every detail in the very full life of the 
colourful personality who, as W. G. Hole would say, has 
poured out his unstinted all for his country. ' It is a book of 
facts rather than of analysis; though the opening chapter, 
dealing with ‘‘ Churchill the Man,” is a character-study 
of no little interest. Mr. Thomson has delved most 
assiduously into the files of the past, and his labours have 
been well worth while, for the result is one of those factual 
books which young and old alike can enjoy. How and where 
he obtained the many photographs, drawings and cartoons 
with which his pages are embellished must remain his 
secret, though on more than one occasion he acknowledges 
indebtedness to The Illustrated London News. There are 
family portraits of Churchill the babe and Churchill the 
schoolboy ; of the lover and the war correspondent, the 
soldier, the broadcaster and the statesman. And the index 
fills no fewer than nine closely-printed columns. 

When the young Churchill “ hit the headlines ’—as he 
has done consistently throughout his long career—by 
escaping from the Boers, General Sir Redvers Buller wanted 
to enrol him in the forces. Winston, however, was acting 
as war correspondent for the Morning Post, which made him 
ineligible as a serving officer. As a compromise he was given 
a commission in the South African Light Horse, an irregular 
force with gaily-plumed hats nicknamed the “ Cockyoli 
Birds.” They were raised and commanded by Colonel 
Byng, known to a later generation as Lord Byng of Vimiy. 

In a letter to his son, written from Windsor Castle by 
the late Lord Reading shortly after he had ceased to be 
Viceroy of India, there appears a sentence which epitomises 
much that W. G. Hole has written. “ The King,” it runs, 
“was extraordinarily nice to me and expressed his 
appreciation of my services to the country, culminating in 
those to India and the Empire.” That appreciation found 
tangible expression in the conferment of a Marquisate, so 
that, as the present. Lord Reading says in the second and 
concluding volume of his biography of his father, ‘“‘ Rurus 
Isaacs” (Hutchinson; 20s.), he became the first man 
since the great Duke of Wellington to be advanced from 
commoner to Marquess within the space of a single lifetime. 
To have been born a younger son of a Jewish fruit-broker, 
to have served as a ship’s boy, and in time climb to the 
exalted posts of Attorney-General, Lord Chief Justice, 
High Commissioner, Ambassador, Viceroy, Foreign Secretary 
and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports is to establish one 
of the most astounding of careers. All this Rufus Isaacs 
did, and the present volume opens with his appointment 
to the office of Lord Chief Justice in 1913 at the age of 
fifty-three. It will thus be seen that much history was 
fashioned in this later period—history in which Rufus Isaacs 
played a prominent part. It would almost seem, however, 
that the author has been over-impressed by the history, 
for the man is apt to be lost against his background. Only 
towards the end does Lord Reading the man emerge with 
any degree of clarity. Which is a pity, for enough is given 
to make the reader long for more. 

Utterly different is ‘“‘ Tiwze RememsBerep,” by Anthony 
C. Deane (Faber; 18s.). It is almost a tradition that 
Canons of St. George’s, Windsor, like Deans of St. Paul’s, 
should be men of letters. Dr. Deane certainly maintains 
such tradition to the full, and his reminiscences are not only 
interesting and informative but spiced with rich literary 
flavour. He makes the seemingly incredible statement that 
not one Knight of the Garter has been installed since 1805. 
The explanation is that nowadays the new Knight is simply 
summoned to Buckingham Palace, where the insignia of 
the Order are handed to him privately. Yet for five 
centuries every newly-created Knight was installed in the 
Chapel with a stately little service. For the Garter is 
a Christian Order, as Lord Reading eventually realised 
when he received the Marquisate and not the Garter, which 
was an alternative he had evidently visualised. 

Dr. Deane’s chapter on reading and writing is delicious 
in much of its unorthodoxy. Of every thousand readers, 
he declares, no more than one or two know how to read : 
“they have never ‘rained themselves in the wholesome 
and laudable exercise of skipping’’! Herbert van Thal 
has nothing good t» say about such exercise in * Recipe 
ror Reapinc” (Home and Van Thal; 3s. 6d.); but if 
the godsons to whom he addresses his recipe follow his 
advice in full, skipping will be necessary, I fancy, for he 
sets them down to a Gargantuan feast, putting before 
them dishes rich and rare and, in so doing, giving others 
food for thought as well as controversy.—-W. R. Catverr, 




















Soon the appearance of British | picket boats .. . seaplane ten- 
Power Boat M.T.B.’s, M.G.B.’s | ders and custom launches of 
and Rescue Launches will be a | a world engaged in the vital 
less ubiquitous sight in western | tasks of re-establishing the 
waters. But craft of new design | threads of commerce through- 


will take: their place . : . the | out the seven seas. 





THE BRITISH POWER 


CONSTRUCTORS OF SCOTT-PAINE SURFACE CRAFT 


BOAT COMPANY LTD. 





THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY 
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1} litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149 - 7° 3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 - 1° 8) 
23 litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193°16°1 
34 litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0°7 


% Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 
the finest value obtainable. 




















Famous CQUEENS by 


famous. 


“Masters. 


QUEEN NOFRETETE 
by an artist of the Armarna Period 
(Berlin Museum) 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR wi bey pacha 


by 

To those who look upon her likeness to-day, she 

represents a tradition of regal nobility handed down 

from an age long past. So with Highland Queen 
+ “Grand Liqueur,"’ the skill and patience of past genera- 

tions has handed down to us the subtle blend of flavours 

that distinguishes this royal whisky. 

MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 


Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 























‘*I’m really satisfied 
with FOUR SQUARE’”’ 


(Previously S.S. Cars Limited) 


Four Square tobacco is made from leaf naturally pure—leaf 
that needs no added flavouring. That's why you get such real 
satisfaction from every pipeful—why an ounce lasts so much 


longer. 


Six blends—one for every taste—at 2 ‘8 and 3/- PER OZ. 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years age. 
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When we designed and made the famous transformers 
for the British National Grid, we had to solve electrical 
problems compared to which designing first rate radio 
is — well, comparatively simple. All our pre-war 

and war time experience goes into the new 145 A.C. 
All-Wave Superhet. A good set through and through. 
A set you can trust. 

£15 plus £3 4s. 6d. Purchase Tax. 
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® The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


The 
Big Name in 
Commercial 
Lighting 


LAMPS 
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AFTER DUTY—I5 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 
wiTH A CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


Cc Mild 











Grants 


ye ¥ Over i100 years’ 
Fa reputation for quality. 


A limited 
quantity still 
avai 



























THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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HOWARDS? ASPIRIN | Tempering the Post-war Wind 


There are bound to be gaps in our comforts this winter 
through which post-war winds may whistle. But you 
will always find some practical device at Austin Reed’s 
to help stop the draughts. Mind you, those luxurious 
central-heating notions for which Regent Street was 

‘ | famous in peace-time have not yet returned. We do 
soothes, relieves and | | promise, however, that we can do something to keep 


ends many a trouble the warmth in. 


See the name Howards | | AUSTIN REED 
anaes of Regent Street 


does not smash your 


| 
ailments. | 
It very, very gently | 

| 





| HOWARDS & SONS ETD... CEST... 1797). TEFORD 
| LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES e LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


pay 




















/n stoutest boots or 


shoes 7aCECE ee 
waa aa pol eg OUR SINCERE REGRETS 


including d 
Paton Laees but the entire output of ingredients for Bluecol 1s Purchase Tax 3° each 


: Obtainable only from Retailers 
only suthcient for the Services. Unfortunately our JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
COCA 





emists have been unsuccessful in their efforts t 
2 f P iusfactoryssubsutute. In the circum 


our countless loyal users 


ind be tndulget 


BLUECOL 


THE SABE AN TEI-FREEZE 


SHOE & BOOT 
Laces 





SMITHS 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD. 


PA | CRICKLEWOOD WORKS LONDON: NW2 


WM. PATON, LTD JOHNSTONE . SCOTLAND 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
25/3 per bottle. 





“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This riodical ia sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the pt ubli sher first given, te lent 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of [rade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a m utile ted 
: nditiort r in anv unauthorised er by wav of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising ter w pictorial matter whatsoever 
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STANDARD 
CARS 


PRICES OF THE 8 & 12 MODELS 


The Standard Motor Company are concentrating ontwo 
models — the “‘ EIGHT ” and ‘“‘ TWELVE.” Both of 
these excellent cars incorporate much that is new and 
advanced in design. The 8 h.p. now has a four-speed 
synchromesh gear box; whilst the 12 h.p. has width 
and comfort associated with much larger cars. The 
equipment and finish of both models is ¢xcellent in 
every respect. 












Standard ** EIGHT ”” 
SALOON £245 + Purchase Tax {68.16.21 


COUPE £275 + Purchase Tax £77.29 


TOURER £235 + Purchase Tax £66.0.7 

































Standard ** TWELVE” 
SALOON £375 + Purchase Tax £104.18.4 


COUPE £395 + Purchase Tax £110.9.5 













SRSA 


TYRES 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD 
EDINBURGH & LONDON 





For full particulars write to Standard Motor Company, 


Banner Lane, Coventry. Telephone, Coventry 66611 























ELECTRIC 


FIRES & COOKERS 


And replacement parts are obtainable through 








EVERY ELECTRICAL SHOP & SHOWROOM — 


BUT — | 

WW at Philips do not apologise for living in the world 
The Demand far exceeds the supply of the future. Ractidiuns has taught us es to maintain a 
leading position in the field of scientific development it is 
essential always to investigate the era of tomorrow. And 
All orders are being dealt with when a child is born, we are — we have to be — preoccupied 

with the wonders of the world he will inherit. 
We look forward to— and prepare for him — greater 
personal amenities, improved technical standards, greater 


eee fo us. he will soon be 50! 


in strict rotation and there must 
inevitably be considerable delay 


physical comforts than bis parents dream are possible. In 
short, the living conditions of the world he will know, when 


in delivery. Everything possible 






J 
DAN AO OO nana he 
tere es 


he is 50, are our concern, today ! 





EB is being done to ensure the 


fairest and widest distribution. 





















+f Production is steadily increasing E DHILIES 
| Be 23 ie I 
a eo and we hope soon to be able to #3 |e ) YH \ Li BS 2 
es 'f meet all needs. - B33 | 
l = ~ = & } 
ey LAMPS - RADIO - X-RAY + COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
a s ° * 
ae. See “You can’t beat a Belling AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
Streamline Cooker 
aELLING & COMPANY LIMITED, BRIDGE WORKS, SNFIBLD, MIDDLEOSE. PHILIPS LAMPS LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON - W.C.2 (1550) 
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